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A NOTE ON CARDINAL MANNING 


R. PURCELL’S Life of Cardinal Manning has 
M so long held the field and the market that it 
may be questioned whether it can be ever supplanted 
or at most supplemented, for its claim was certainly 
to be exclusive and inclusive. A quarter of a century 
has elapsed since Mr. Gladstone congratulated the 
author on writing “ the history of a soul, a dividing 
of marrow and bone,” and leaving so little for dis- 
closure on the Day of Judgment. And few critics have 
questioned the finality of that utterance. 

It is well known that Mr. Purcell differed from most 
biographers by committing no sins of omission with 
the signal exception of an autobiographical note on the 
corporate action of the Society of Jesus in England, 
Mystery veils this as well as the memory of Mr. 
Purcell himself. As an orthodox and humble jour- 
nalist his name sometimes occurs in the papers of 
ecclesiastics. Mr. Purcell had for a time conducted 
an ultramontane but unsuccessful venture in jour- 
nalism, for he later confided to Archbishop Ullathorne 
of Birmingham (November 2, 1881), “‘ Since giving up 
the Westminster Gazette I have been exclusively 
engaged in writing for non-Catholic papers.” His 
Life of Manning was presumably written for the same 
public. By the year 1887 the Cardinal, being anxious 
to recoup him for his losses, allowed him to begin to 
write a brief Memoir of himself, to be published and 
scrutinized in his own lifetime. He lent him one of 
his diaries on condition that it should not be quoted, 
but he had already suggested that Mr. J. E. C. Bodley 
should write the final Life, and had given leave to 
Mr. Bodley to remove his notebooks and diaries.. 
Mr. Bodley went to France and the Cardinal died 
rather suddenly. On the strength of the diary in his 
possession Mr. Purcell persuaded the executors to 
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allow him to carry away a half of the Cardinal’s private 
_ papers, amounting to one cab full. 

r. Purcell-announced that “ all his other Diaries, 
Journals and Autobiographical Notes in accordance 
with his wish and will passed into my possession.” 
This is not true, as one-half of the papers remained 
untouched and unread, until Canon Francis Wyndham 
placed them at our disposition. As to the Cardinal’s 
“wish and will,” he made no mention of Mr. 
Purcell in his will, and his wishes may be judged from 
some letters to Mr. Gladstone in answer to a request 
not to allow Mr. Purcell to publish any of his letters 
except what was “ necessary to explain something of 
yours.” The Cardinal wrote (June 19, 1887), “ My 
friend Mr. Purcell is a bolter. He tells me that he has 
written to you to say that I have promised him the old 
letters I wrote to you before the flood ; I promised to 
look at them to see if any were fit for use. But even 
then I should have let nothing go out of my hands 
without your consent. I believe that when I see them 
I shall hide their faces again.” 

September 16, 1887.—“ They are far too personal 
and too intimate to be published while you and I are 
inter vivos. The reading of them has been like return- 
ing to an extinct world. If they are ever published 
they will not lower either of us and they tell a con- 
tinuous history.” 

September 25, 1887.—‘‘ No letter of yours to me or 
of mine to you has been or will be in Mr. Purcell’s 
hands. You may trust me that your semi-biography 
shall not be written. In truth I also have no wish to 
assist at my own funeral sermon. Mr. Purcell has 
promised to put nothing in type without my know- 
ledge, and I will carefully guard you.” 

he Cardinal had exchanged correspondences with 
Gladstone in 1861, who recalled in 1890 “ the bargain 
in which you played Diomed and I Glaucos (what a 
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fool I was) about the exchange of letters.”” It was a 
correspondence which, Manning wrote, “ traces the 
course of his mind and my own starting from our 
common outset, namely his book on Church and State, 
to the time when he saw his theory to be impossible 
and I saw it to be false.” It was perhaps the most 
important correspondence in the lives of both. As the 
old men sat re-reading and dedicating a night of 
memory and tears to their past friendship they were 
moved to emotion. ‘‘A night among the tombs,” 
said Gladstone, while Manning spoke of a lustrum 
affictionis et lacrymarum, and added with wonderful 
athos “‘ God knows that when we parted, I chose 
Sewenn Him and you!” 

Mr. Purcell had none of Manning’s letters to Glad- 
stone and explained the defect in his book by saying 
“the only pity is that all the letters written in his 
Anglican days to Mr. Gladstone were suppressed, 
because, as he told me, he did not think for various 
reasons their publication would be expedient. Mr. 
Gladstone, who set great store on Manning’s Anglican 
letters, was very indignant on hearing from me of 
their fate.” (It is possible the Cardinal only thought 
their publication by Mr. Purcell would be inexpedient.) 
Mr. Gladstone went on to exclaim, “‘ Had I dreamt 
that Manning would have destroyed those letters I 
would never have returned them to him. Neither in 
those letters nor in conversation did Manning ever 
convey to me an intimation or even a hint that he had 
lost faith in the English Church.” Mr. Gladstone 
would not have been so positive if he had noticed the 
following passage in the Life of Bishop Wilberforce : 
“Mr. Gladstone wrote to the Bishop on September 
17 (1850), from which letter it can be gathered that 
Mr. Gladstone thought from his personal knowledge 
of Archdeacon Manning that even before the Gorham 
Judgment the Archdeacon’s mind had become so im- 
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bued with the Roman Catholic faith that he had 
ceased to struggle actively against these new con- 
victions.” : 

Mr. Purcell wrote his Life without this and several 
of the most important of Manning’s correspondences, 
such as those with his brother-in-law Bishop Wilber- 
force, Miss Stanley, Miss Maurice, Florence Nightin- 

le, Archbishops Ullathorne and Walsh, Cardinals 
Nendins and Cullen. To have written a Life of 
Manning without such papers was a tour de force, 
which Mr. Purcell achieved chiefly by the interest 
arising from the correspondence with Mgr. Talbot, 
which he published in full, save for a few vital letters 
not yet published. This correspondence was sacredly 

rivate, but Mr. Purcell asserted that ‘ Cardinal 

anning especially directed the attention of his 
biographer ” to them. As a matter of fact the Cardinal 
had especially directed the contrary. Bishop Patrick 
Fenton left the following account for publication : 

“Shortly before the Cardinal died he set me to 
arrange his letters. For six months I sat in the middle 
of a room surrounded by baskets, into which I sorted 
the various correspondences. Once he found me so 
engrossed that he inquired what I was reading. The 
Cardinal recognized Mgr. Talbot’s writing and said 
solemnly, ‘ They were written by the most imprudent 
man that ever lived. I forbid you even to take one out 
of the house.’ ” 

Yet these letters later formed a piquant part of Mr. 
Purcell’s book, which raised a storm of protest and 
ridicule. Cardinal Vaughan described it as ‘ almost 
a crime,” and Lord Morley in a letter to Vaughan as 
“rather odious.” Archbishop Benson, with a rival’s 
glee, found it a “ fascinating tragi-comedy,” while 
Augustus Hare summed it up as “a _ ludicrous 
apotheosis.” The loyal Stead referred to it as “a 
cheap substitute for Purgatory!” Gladstone was 
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moved to make a remarkable statement. ‘The im- 
mense gifts of his original nature and intense cultiva- 
tion, his warm affections, his life-long devotion, his 
great share in reviving England, but above all his 
absolute detachment place him on a level such that 
from my place of thought and life I can only look at 
him as a man looks at the stars.” 

Mr. Purcell was tempted to achieve literary fame 
by doing what had never been done before, and 
publishing, as he believed, the entire papers of a public 
character. That they should be an Archbishop’s was 
additionally startling. Possibly the Lives of Arch- 
bishops, standing as they do at the conflicting poles of 
what is human and what is divine, ought not to be 
written. Their true work is noiseless and unseen and 
is written elsewhere. A biography is chiefly composed 
of the contests and struggles, which furnish the best 
documentary material, but are only incidents of the 
whole. Cardinal Manning’s life was outwardly a 
battlefield. He fought the Erastians and the Low 
Church as an Anglican, and he fought the Gallicans 
and if need be the Jesuits, as a Catholic. To a Cause 
or a Church Policy he could give himself so entirely 
that the human seemed to jostle the spiritual in his 
nature. As Johnson treated the Lives of the Poets 
from a prosaic point of view, so Mr. Purcell appeared 
anxious to write the Life of a Divine from a eee 
standpoint. His commentary, vulgar and embittered, 
may be passed over ; not so the documents which need 
to be supplemented in order that the whole picture, 
instead of a part, may be given. By a singular good 
fortune the papers written by Miss Bevan, his spiritual 
mother, and Father Anderdon, his nephew, survive. 
Fulsome laudation he would have despised. His 
greatness lives through his critics and even through 
the act of his literary enemy. It could be said of Mr. 
Purcell as Blaine, the candidate for the American 
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Presidency, said of the Mulligan letters, ‘The man 
did his worst, the very worst he could out of the most 
intimate business correspondence of my life. I ask, 
gentlemen, if any of you can stand a severer scrutiny 
or a more rigid investigation into your private corre- 
spondence ? ” We may add what Macaulay wrote of 
the fierce scrutiny fastened upon Warren Hastings, 
“It brought many blemishes to light, but it entitles 
him to be considered pure from every blemish which 
has not been brought to light.” 

Though Mr. Purcell’s book is considered an 
obstacle and stumbling-block in the Catholic Revival 
of England, we would not but have the Talbot corre- 
spondence published, provided the vital letters are 
included, which were written between the death of 
Cardinal Wiseman and the election of his successor. 
Of this period Mr. Purcell wrote, “‘ Between the 24th 
of February and 18th of March there is a break in the 
correspondence between Dr. Manning and Mgr. 
Talbot. Either no letters were exchanged during 
those weeks of suspense and expectation or the corre- 
spondence has not been preserved.” Both of these 
conjectures prove incorrect! It is true that Manning 
had protested against the three candidates chosen for 
the succession, as he had every right, believing them 
to be unfit. The lost letters reveal the names of his 
candidates, which the world will be surprised to learn 
did not include his own. That Manning all the time 
was “blackening the character of every possible 
candidate ” was a not unnatural conclusion to Pro- 
testant critics. 

A number of important diaries escaped Mr. Purcell, 
including the description of Manning’s first visit to 
Rome in 1838, and a one he wrote before his conse- 
cration. Those published by Mr. Purcell are sadly 
confused in the matter of dates. For instance, in 
Volume I, Chapter XIV, Manning’s holiday begins in 
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the autumn of 1844 and continues with the help of an 
1845 diary to Paris. Manning then writes a few letters 
dated 1844 from Rouen and Dieppe, and “ earlier in 
the same autumn ” attends the founding of a Church 
at Pantasaph in Wales, which took place in 1849! Mr. 
Purcell also suffered from the terrible disability of not 
being able to read the handwriting of his subject. A 
collation of the printed diaries with the manuscript 
revealed no less than one hundred and fifty mistakes, 
some ludicrous. For instance :— 
Manuscript. Vol. I. Mr. Purcell. 
“Queen Elizabeth, etc.” —_p. 286. “‘ Queen Elizabeth and 
Catholics.” 

“The students there at the p. 351. ‘“‘ The students there al- 

Rev(olution).” though called reverend.” 
“ As quiet as Sunday.” p. 372. ‘‘ As quiet as Lavington.” 
“The shouts were deafen- pp. 374. “ The revolutionists were in 

ing.” a hurry.” 
“A Borghese Cardinal.” p- 400. “ Bren sy of Risi Car- 

inal. 


“City reminded me of p. 405. “ City reminded me of 
Hever.” Herne Bay.” 


It would be unhistorical not to stress his firm 
opposition not only to the policy but to the mentality 
of Cardinal Newman. At the same time it is well to 
recall his private letter to the Vatican in 1875 clearing 
Newman of all suspicion of unorthodoxy, without 
which it would have been difficult for Rome to have 
conferred the Cardinalate three years later. It must 
be remembered that Manning was Newman’s Metro- 
politan, and though he never desired Newman to be a 
Cardinal he consented to bring it about. His conflict 
with Newman, like his struggle with the old Catholics 
and the even more momentous battle with the Religious 
Orders, was that of a strong, self-willed and lonely 
man fighting what he believed with all his soul were 
the battles of Divine policy within the Church. His 
sincerity was his sword, and he spared none. 
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The perusal of the great ecclesiastical battles which 
befell in England and Rome since the restoration of 
the Hierarchy may be alarming to weaker brethren, 
but to one who has read the ins and outs as a historian 
alone, there comes a sense of the majestic power of the 
Roman Church, not only as the least stagnant of the 
Churches, but as the only one whose centralization 
can survive internal conflicts. Nay, she seems to 
batten on the battles which would tear another organiza- 
tion into sect and schism. The loyalty of the old 
Catholics, the surrender of the Gallicans at the Vatican 
Council, the patient pathos of Newman and the brave 
acquiescence of the Jesuits are all as stimulating to the 
faithful discerner as the hammer-blows of the ultra- 
montane Cardinal, who brought them down one by 
one in the lists of Rome, the freest and fairest lists 
open to the world. 

Manning’s long and eventful life was thrust into the 
parting of ways and the opening of eras. He was at a 
Georgian Harrow and a pre-Victorian Oxford. He 
was a High Churchman outside the Oxford Move- 
ment and a Sussex parson before railways. His wife 
died in the year Queen Victoria came to the throne, 
and he became a Catholic in the year of Lingard’s 
death. He was a Prelate in the last years of Papal 
Rome. He won his Mitre in time to assist at the 
Vatican Council, and his Red Hat in time to share in 
the Conclave which elected Leo XIII. 

In many ways he was a link with the past and a 
prophet of the future. He was a cricketer before 
round-arm bowling, a Free Trader before Cobden, a 
Home Ruler before Gladstone, an Imperialist before 
Chamberlain, and a Christian Democrat before Leo 
XIII himself. He seems also to have preceded his 
fellow-countrymen by a generation in their antipathy 
to Prussia. It is the politician, “‘ the ecclesiastical 
Schnadhorst,” who survives in legend, the breaker 
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A Note on Cardinal Manning 


and maker of Church policies. Political correspondence 
fills the Manning papers, but not to exclusion of the 
poor and the humble. In his drawers two generations 
of cranks cried aloud for the millennium in all shapes 
and sizes. If great families confided their secrets to 
him, costers sent him their pawn-tickets to redeem. 

Wherever there was suffering he lifted his hands, 
to the Pope in humiliation, to Ireland under coercion, 
to children under neglect, to animals under torture, to 
strikers under starvation, to the outcasts both among 
men and women, whom he tried to rehabilitate, to the 
drunkards whom he pitied and would even bail out of 
prison in person. It was Manning who wrote “ give 
all yourself to London, it is the abomination of 
desolation. No one knows the depths of the sufferings 
of the women, save the doctor and the priest.” 

To the broken and the battered he was affable and 
even affectionate. He was accessible to the pariah and 
humble to the humble. On the other hand, he was 
proud toward the proud and unyielding to the obstinate. 
He was as unkind to the literary conceit of converts as 
he was scornful of the dull conservatism of the old 
Catholics. The former were “ literary vanities,” and 
the latter ‘‘ conies,”” whom the Psalms describe as a 
feeble folk. The secret of his opposition to Cardinal 
Newman was that he suspected intellectual pride, and 
he smote it as such. Many of his views have proved un- 
necessary, and the Church herself has reversed some of 
his policies. His whole higher educational policy has 
been tumbled. He himself changed his strong support of 
the temporal power of the Papacy to an angry im- 
patience of the same, once the Italians had taken Rome. 

By his thirty years of social action on the side of the 
people, by his support of the trades-unionand the strike, 
as essentials of a modern Christian civilization, and the 
acceptance of both by the Church under his influence, 
Cardinal Manning stands in history. 
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While we may deplore what little there was of 
personal in his administration, the intensity of his 
justified dislikes and the traces of Puritan harshness in 
his character, it remains to be said that his final im- 
press upon history may well be greater than that of 
Cardinal Wolsey, whose description in Shakespeare is 


not wholly inapplicable. 
y PP This Cardinal 


Was fashioned to much honour from his cradle. 
He was a scholar and a ripe and good one; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading, 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 
What seemed to many of his flock his very defects 
led him towards the greater world-policies of the 
future. His ultramontanism led him into opposition 
to Bismarck and into anti-Teutonism, his apparent 
Socialism led him into the policy by which the Church 
has since struggled to win and adeaniis Labour. As 
his policy has proved the only safeguard against Bol- 
shevism in Europe, so his Irish views, if adopted at 
the time they were expressed, would have prevented 
the British Empire from being divided on Ireland, and 
his attempts to bring about union and understanding 
between the Hierarchies of England, Ireland and 
America would have supplied that corner-stone, with- 
out which there can never be true peace and co- 
operation in the English-speaking world. Time, 
erhaps centuries, will be needed to estimate his mark 
in the dogmatic history of the Christian Church, but 
the present years are showing how unwise it was to 
reject him as a prophet, whether he spoke warningly of 
Germany or sympathetically of Ireland. But the 
English people, or at least the middle and the intel- 
lectual classes, rejected him both in religion and 
politics, and, as his funeral showed, it was mainly the 
working-man on whom he had made an impression. 
SHANE LESLIE. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING IN IRELAND ? 


HAT causes most despair to anyone who tries 
W to persuade people in England of the real 
state of affairs in Ireland is the answer that invariably 
follows every attempt to overcome a deep-rooted 
incredulity, that “‘ we can do nothing until you Irish- 
men agree among yourselves.” One of the impres- 
sions that affected me most strongly on returning to 
Ireland after an absence of four years, was that of a 
unanimity among all classes such as has never existed 
in Ireland before. In a sense, it is the unity that is to 
be found among the passengers of a ship which has 
been set on fire. But the present unity of political 
feeling in Ireland is far more deep than any transient 
emotion of that kind. It is much more genuine and 
more remarkable than was the unity which prevailed 
in this country during the war. It is no mere suspen- 
sion of party strife, but the real and lasting discovery 
of common interests and a common outlook upon life. 

Go where you please in Ireland, outside the four 
eastern counties of Ulster, and you will find only one 
attitude and one aspiration from Donegal to Wexford, 
or from Galway to Dublin. In what follows, I do 
not speak of Unionist Ulster. The gulf between the 
four Unionist counties and the rest of Ireland is more 
open and more difficult to bridge over than it has ever 
been. Those whose deliberate policy it has been to 
frustrate the national movement in Ireland by setting 
North against South have achieved their purpose as 
rag | as they could ever have wished. In East Ulster 
a deliberate and ruthlessly organized plan for the 
wholesale extermination of the Catholic minority in 
Belfast and in the other industrial towns is at 


present actively in progress. When I was in Dublin, 
public meetings were being hurriedly organized 
to raise funds to provide tens of thousands of 
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Catholic refugees with the barest means of subsistence, 
From Belfast and Lisburn, and all the industrial 
centres of East Ulster, men who have been driven 
out of employment, counting themselves fortunate if 
their houses and furniture have not been burned to 
ashes before their eyes because they were Catholics, 
are bringing away their womenfolk and children, with 
whatever remnants of their personal belongings they 
can take with them, and seeking refuge—for employ- 
ment is not, at any rate yet, available for them—in the 
bordering counties of Fermanagh, Tyrone, Louth, 
Cavan, Monaghan, and Donegal, and right down into 
Leinster, where Catholic families are making prepara- 
tions, as people in this country did for the Belgians 
during the war, to give shelter and food to homeless 
families, and to try and invent some more or less 
useful employment for their able-bodied members. 
All over Ireland, subscriptions for the Belfast Relief 
Fund are being raised, and simultaneously with the 
appeal for relief, steps are being taken to initiate or to 
develop the boycott of trade with Belfast and other 
Unionist industrial centres. In some of the southern 
towns which I visited, I found that the boycott was 
already almost completely in operation. The Ulster 
banks in particular have been severely hit by the with- 
drawal of Catholic accounts. I was told of one small 
market town in Connaught, where £44,000 was said 
to have been withdrawn in one morning from the 
Northern banks and transferred to those which had 
their headquarters in Dublin or Cork. While linen 
and shipbuilding, the two principal industries of East 
Ulster, do most of their trade outside of Ireland, 
other powerful interests there are being hard hit by 
the boycott. The usual wholesale grocery business 
of Belfast, with the rest of Ireland, is said to total a 
quarter of a million pounds a week; and the large 
and profitable agencies for British or foreign goods 
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which have grown up in Belfast are also being vigorously 
boycotted. On the other hand, I was told, on excel- 
lent authority, that the Government was coming to 
the rescue of Belfast by shipping all the sugar and other 
stores under its control that ee to be distributed 
through Ireland, direct to the northern port. A 
boycott is at all times a.dangerous weapon, for it 
cuts both ways, and even in towns like Waterford or 
Cork, far distant from Belfast, the cessation of trade 
with Unionist Ulster (for Belfast retaliated at once by 
refusing to accept imports from places which had 
adopted the boycott) was reacting severely. In such 
cases, I understand that the economic directors of 
Sinn Fein—who have shown a real grasp of economic 
problems as well as considerable ability in handling 
them—are trying to compensate for immediate loss of 
trade by establishing new connections between parts 
of Ireland which have hitherto not been closely in 
touch. But in the western and southern parts of Ulster, 
where the feeling of resentment against the Belfast 
pogrom is most intense, the commercial ties with 
Belfast are also closest. The fact that the boycott has 
met with so much success, and has been pursued in 
spite of very serious financial loss, shows how fiercely 
the hostility between Orange Ulster and the rest of 
Ireland has become inflamed. 

Ulster, then, presents conditions very different from 
the rest of Ireland. Under the Government’s Bill, it 
is to be treated as an area of six counties, although in 
two of them, Tyrone and Fermanagh, there has 
always been a strong Nationalist majority. That 
majority must have been immensely increased by the 
influx of Catholic refugees during the past two months. 

Outside of the north-eastern corner, of which the 
Government proposes to make a Hibernia Irredenta, 
it is the barest truth to say that political government 
has completely ceased to exist. But the events of the 
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past few years have proved conclusively that throughout 
the greater part of the country, political government 
is practically unnecessary. More than two-thirds of 
the Irish population is still agricultural, and if the 
industrial concentration in East Ulster were excluded, 
the proportion of rural to urban population would be 
more than three-fourths. In such rural communities, 
local government in its modern sense is superfluous, 
Education would be amply provided by voluntary 
‘organization without any subsidy or interference by 
the State ; it is already, in fact, practically a monopoly 
of the religious orders. The only “ public service” 
of any essential importance in rural Ireland is the up- 
keep of roads, and this could be sufficiently provided 
by the local application of co-operative principles. For 
the rest, crime has never existed to any serious extent 
in the country parts of Ireland, and its detection and 
punishment could always have been entrusted to local 
public opinion. That is the real explanation of the 
undoubted success of the Sinn Fein courts, which, in 
spite of the fact that they were liable to suppression 
as illegal and criminal assemblies under the existing 
“government ” of the country, have settled many 
thousands of local disputes, or arbitrated in quite 
important cases between local residents and industrial 
or commercial companies. Within the past month, 
the Government have embarked upon a vigorous 
campaign to suppress these courts, but they have 
been in fact the sole constructive agency in the hope- 
eo regime of anarchy over which Lord French pre- 
sides. 

In the few parts of Southern Ireland where the 
military and the Black-and-Tans have not yet created 
a reign of terror, life proceeds normally and more 
prosperously and light-heartedly than at any time in 
modern Irish history. I motored across some fifty 
miles of lovely country between Waterford and the 
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borders of County Cork, without seeing a single 
member of the Royal Irish Constabulary or a single 
soldier. ‘Throughout that wide district, the little 
villages and the small farmers who live around them 
continue the same peaceful existence that has lasted 
through generation after generation since Crom- 
wellian times. They are more prosperous, for they 
are now either complete owners of their farms, or at 
any rate have absolute security of tenure. Comparing 
any country district in Ireland to-day with what it 
was twenty years ago, there has been wonderful 
progress. Property, in Arthur Young’s phrase, has 
shown itself once more able to change sands into gold ; 
and one is impressed everywhere by the improvement 
in the houses of the farmers and labourers, and in the 
care with which they now lay out and beautify the little 
gardens around them. The most notable effect of the 
high prices which Irish farmers got during the war 
is that it has enabled almost all of them to rise clear 
of their debts. Mortgages have been paid off every- 
where, and there has been enough profit in agriculture 
to provide for considerable improvements in the farms 
themselves. Quite a number of the farmers have even 
bought Ford cars. There is a general air of gaiety 
and contentment throughout the country districts of 
the South. There is no desire to grow rich, but only 
to have enough money for ordinary simple enjoyments. 
Were it not for the military reign of terror, the 
country would never have been so prosperous or so 
content. 

If you drive for any long distance through the 
country, you are sure to see sooner or later at the 
cross-roads or in a village the burnt-out ruin of some 
old barrack of the R.I.C. which was vacated within 
the past twelve months and destroyed in the spring of 
this year. The old familiar sight of genial members 
of the constabulary leaning against the barrack door 
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or perched on a fence along the road has disappeared, 
Their work has not disappeared, for they never had 
any to do. After a recent raid on an R.I.C. barracks 
in County Waterford, I met an old woman driving 
along the road who told me with great satisfaction 
that she had heard that her old friend the sergeant 
had been too clever for the raiders, and had sent up 
Véry lights which summoned assistance in time. 
“Why can’t they leave the poor man alone? ”’ she 
said. ‘‘ He used to spend hours talking to me about 
the price of chickens and eggs.”’ In the little town of 
Tramore, which has long been a popular holiday place 
for people from the South and the Midlands, I stood 
in amazement outside the little R.I.C. barrack in the 
main street, which was still occupied by two R.LC. 
men and two soldiers. They were still on friendly 
terms with their neighbours, and they had, if possible, 
less work than ever to do, for no attempt was made to 
enforce the licensing laws, and I should add that | 
saw no signs of drunkenness anywhere, and was told 
on the best authority that there never is any. But the 
barrack is bolted and barred to an incredible extent 
on the ground floor, and its upper windows—like those 
of every R.I.C. barrack in Ireland at the present time 
—-were filled up with enormous sandbags so as to leave 
only some six inches along the top through which the 
daylight could enter. The one object in life of the 
unfortunate inhabitants of this precarious fortress is 
to protect the barrack from attack at all costs. If the 
assistance of the R.I.C. were to be summoned for any 
unusual emergency, it was quite certain that they 
would never dare to leave their headquarters for fear 
it might be a ruse to put the building at the mercy 
of some unknown enemy. An appalling tragedy did 
actually occur in such circumstances in the Waterford 
district some time ago, when a young man who was 
sent to get assistance from the R.I.C. in evicting a 
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crowd of disorderly sailors from a public-house, was 
fired at from the barrack windows in response to his 
call for help, and died within a few days from the 
wounds he received. 
Such is the normal state of affairs at present, in a 
peaceful county where the Black-and-Tans had not 
et arrived. Their arrival is invariably the cause of 
incessant provocation to the civilians of the place, 
and is universally regarded by people of all classes as 
the sign that a reign of terror is about to commence. 
In Waterford, for instance, where there are normally 
some two hundred members of the R.I.C., the inhabi- 
tants had made up their minds after the young man had 
been shot for inviting the protection of the police, that 
police barracks had better be avoided, although nothing 
in the nature of a boycott of the police there has ever 
existed. Their civil duties have in fact ceased altogether. 
Yet they were reinforced by a hundred Black-and-Tans 
while 1 was there, and further reinforcements were 
expected. And, as happens in every place where the 
Black-and-Tans have been imported, a reign of terror 
was already beginning. Innocent civilians, men and 
women, dared not walk about after dark for fear of 
being set upon by armed Black-and-Tans, who have, 
not without reason, gained the reputation throughout 
Ireland of robbing and looting anyone whom they 
think fit to search. Windows were being broken in 
all the principal streets of the town, and threatening 
letters were being received which said that if any 
policeman or soldier were attacked, the lives of 
prominent citizens would be taken in revenge. There 
was everywhere a general desire to avoid any conflict 
whatever with the Black-and-Tans, for it was felt on 
all sides that their presence constituted serious danger 
that the town would be destroyed. But it was not 
only the actions of the Black-and-Tans themselves 
that were filling the minds of peaceful citizens with 
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apprehension. One of the leading business men in 
the town assured me most solemnly that he and a 
number of his colleagues in the city expected any 
day to be arrested as hostages by the Government in 
the event of some new departure on the part of Dublin 
Castle. ‘‘ It has come to this,” he said, “‘ that every 
one of us has to make preparations to provide for our 
families if we are arrested or shot.” 

That is in one of the most peaceful corners of Ire- 
land. The state of affairs in Cork and Dublin is liter- 
ally indescribable. .In Cork, when I was there a few 
weeks ago, almost every shop in the main street had 
its windows broken or blown in, right up to the top 
storeys. Glass is not to be had, insurance companies 
will offer no terms of insurance while the troops remain 
in the town, and the shopkeepers cannot afford to 
replace the windows as long as they are liable to be 
broken again. A Mills bomb was exploded outside the 
offices of the Cork Examiner, undoubtedly by the 
troops who take possession of the town after curfew 
and are in the habit of shooting at sight anyone who 
ventures out without a permit after the forbidden 
hours. Another bomb, of a much more serious sort, 
blew in the whole ground floor of the principal draper’s 
shop in Patrick Street, shattering ail, the windows to 
right and left of it, far down and across the street, just 
before I was there. I went into one shop in Cork, 
which was owned by prominent Sinn Feiners, and | 
was shown the shattered fragments of photographs of 
Archbishop Mannix and other pictures, the destructive 
work of a particularly savage raid by troops. The 
military ha sonal explained their forcible entry 
into the house by alleging that a machine-gun had 
been fired against them from its upper windows. 
The owner’s story is that the house was completely 
mm $s except for a cat and its kitten in a top room, 
and they had got a photograph taken of the cat and 
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kitten with a miniature machine-gun, which they were 
exhibiting in their gaping front window. I enquired 
whether they intended to have the window either 
replaced or ieiied up, and was told that they had 
received notification from the troops that if the window 
was boarded up, the boards would be drenched with 
paraffin and the house set on fire. A week after I 
visited the shop, the newspapers reported that a bomb 
had been exploded outside it. 

Another incident, which was told me by a well- 
known Irishman whose name commands universal 
respect in this country, illustrates the conditions which 
prevail in Dublin. Newspaper men have to obtain 
permits to return home from their work between the 
curfew hours, and a reporter on one of the principal 
daily papers in Dublin was going home when he was 
challenged by a military patrol consisting of an officer 
and a soldier. He produced his permit, and on seein 
that he was described as a journalist, the officer aske 
him on what newspaper he worked. When he men- 
tioned the name of a famous Dublin newspaper, the 
officer replied heatedly, ‘‘ That is the damned rag 
that is always abusing us,”’ and then, striking him in 
the face, knocked him down. He then produced his 
revolver, and turning to the soldier asked, “‘ Shall I 
finish him off ?”’ The soldier replied that he believed 
the journalist would have been taught proper respect 
for the troops by what had been done to him, and he 
was allowed to go home. My informant had said to 
the editor of this newspaper that here was a clear and 
identifiable case of terrorism, and that if the particulars 
were published, it would command immediate support 
in the English Press. But the reporter is obliged to go 
home after dark every night, and the editor, recognizin 
that the life of one and perhaps others of his sta 
might depend upon his discretion in publishing or 
suppressing the story, had to decide to say nothing 
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about it. I should add, in connection with the military 
regime in Dublin, that a friend of mine there who 
served as an officer in France throughout the war and 
earned a reputation for patrol work in No Man’s Land 
which became proverbial throughout the whole of his 
Army Corps, said to me that, with all his experience 
of dangerous adventures by night, he would run like 
a hare if he encountered a military patrol in Dublin 
after dark. 

But this daily terrorism and these nightly incidents 
in the larger towns which have so far at any rate re- 
mained more or less intact, are as nothing in com- 
parison with the appalling wreckage which has been 
perpetrated by troops and Black-and-Tans alike 
throughout almost every county. I was passing through 
Mallow in a train to Dublin on the day that the raid 
for arms took place which led to the reprisals there. 
Within four hours of the occurrence in the morning, 


half the population of Mallow had scattered far and 
wide through the country in terror of the fate which 
they expected to overtake them. All the shops in the 
town were shuttered up by the afternoon, and that 
night not one quarter of the usual inhabitants slept in 
the town. A similar thing happened a few days later 
when District Inspector Bra _ prltcenem I remember 


with real affection as a boy of seventeen trying hard 
to get a commission in 1916, and whose appointment 
at the age of twenty-one to perform work such as the 
Government now entrusts to a district inspector of 
police is a shocking instance of the cynicism of Dublin 
Castle—was shot in a police motor patrol near Tub- 
bercurry. There also the population immediately 
scattered, knowing that the town would be the scene 
of frenzied looting and arson within a very few hours. 
The reprisals have, in fact, produced such a reign of 
terror that no prominent Irish Nationalist—even 
though like Mr. Louis Walsh, who has now had to 
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o into hiding to escape arrest, he may have opposed 
Sinn Fein as a Redmondite at the last election—dare 
sleep in his own house. When I was in Cork, I wanted 
to see one of the best-known professors there, a man 
whose writings on Catholic subjects are read widely 
throughout Great Britain. I found it impossible to 
discover where he was living, and learned to my 
amazement that he and several of his colleagues in the 
University had been obliged to conceal their place of 
residence for months past, and to change it from time 
to time, for fear they might be murdered in their beds. 
A distinct feature of every one of the main instances 
of reprisals at Balbriggan, at Trim, at Mallow, at 
Galway, at Tubbercurry, and in scores of other towns, 
is that the houses of prominent Sinn Feiners have been 
broken into by bodies of troops or Black-and-Tans 
utterly out of hand, and if their owners happened to 
be there, they have been shot dead. 

General Macready at any rate has made no secret of 
his own attitude towards the reprisals. I myself heard 
him declare openly in conversation exactly what he 
told the representative of the Associated Press of 
America, that reprisals would naturally take place, 
especially if officers were murdered, and that he could 
not be expected to punish them. There is not the 
least doubt that the Irish Government has sanctioned 
the policy of reprisals. Those who are best informed 
in Dublin believe that, after failing to obtain authority 
for enforcing a policy of “ official reprisals,” precisely 
similar to those which were carried out in Belgium by 
the Germans, the Irish Government is taking the 
law into its own hands by allowing, if not actually 
instructing, the local commanders to burn down 
towns in which policemen or soldiers have been 
murdered. That is the only possible explanation 
of how the reprisals have been carried out by troops 
arriving in motor lorries from long distances, 
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amply supplied with ammunition and with incendiary 
materials. 

No one attempts to deny that the armed forces 
of the Government have had to bear fearful provoca- 
tion in the murder of soldiers and police. But no one 
that I met, even among those who were intimately in 
touch with the inner circles of Sinn Fein, knew what 
organization was actually committing the murders. 
In almost every case they have been committed by 
unknown men arriving from a place unknown. In 
many cases the murders have almost certainly seemed 
to be the work of individual Black-and-Tans. They 
are the really dangerous lawless element in Ireland. 
They are recruited indiscriminately from those who 
have been out of work for one reason or another in 
England, and there is no doubt that many utterly 
reckless men have enlisted in the Black-and-Tans in 
the expectation of loot with the knowledge that dis- 
cipline cannot be enforced upon them. It is true, 
nevertheless, that numerous murders have been com- 
mitted in the name of the Irish Republic, but public 
opinion in Ireland is almost unanimously opposed to 
such murders, except in cases such as the murder of 
Inspector Swanzy or Mr. Alan Bell who are universally 
believed—on clear evidence—to have been directly 
implicated in the assassination of Alderman MacCur- 
tain and other leading Sinn Feiners. That a murderer 
should escape in broad daylight is no proof that the 
local people sympathize with murder, for it was in 
broad daylight in Unionist Lisburn that Inspector 
Swanzy was murdered. There is no more justification 
for burning down Mallow because a sergeant was 
shot than there would be for burning down any town 
in England where a murder is committed. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that such reprisals will 
have the smallest effect in putting a stop to murders. 

Yet the reprisals continue, and few people in Ireland 
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believe that General Macready or anyone else could 
now stop them. Even the troops appear to have got 
completely out of hand. For the most part, they are 
| little more than boys, and their lack of discipline is 
amazing even to anyone who served in the army during 
the war. They smoke on duty, they straggle anyhow 
along the roads, and when they are on bicycles or 
motor lorries they delight in riding down civilians in 
the street. With such material, the effect of being 
constantly employed in raiding and breaking into 
private houses, and at frequent intervals sacking and 
burning down towns, is calculated to undermine 
discipline altogether. As for the Black-and-Tans, 
they are notoriously without discipline, and so many 
of them have now been enlisted that they already out- 
number the old R.I.C. One cannot help wondering 
what will be the result if these demoralised troops are 
ever employed to assist the police in the event of a 
general strike in England, and whether indeed the 
work of disintegrating and debauching the army, 
which must be the prelude to any revolution in this 
country, is not actually proceeding with appalling 
rapidity in Ireland. 

Meanwhile, each day brings fresh reports of the 
destruction of more Irish lives and homes. Everyone in 
Ireland now believes that these reprisals are part of a 
deliberate policy. Many people attribute it in part to 
an industrial jealousy which seeks to destroy the new- 
found prosperity of Ireland. Whatever its motive may 
be, its seriousness cannot be exaggerated. I asked 
one distinguished and influential Irish priest what 
would happen if the present campaign of reprisals 
continues until Cork and Limerick and Waterford and 
every industrial town in turn has been razed to the 
ground. He thought for a moment—and his reply 
indicates the extent to which people in Ireland are 
to-day contemplating any degree of destruction as 
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possible on the part of the present Government, and 
also the spirit in which such possibilities are contem- 
plated. ‘‘ We would build them up again,” he answered 
quietly. ** So long as they do not massacre the young 
men,” he went on, “ we are all right. They know that 
the troops want a chance of shooting them down in 
hundreds, but they won’t give them the chance. And 
as long as the men remain safe, we can always rebuild 
what they destroy. We can get money to rebuild the 
towns from America or Australia, if we are left too 
poor to do it ourselves.” 

And yet the Government could settle honourably 
with Ireland even now, inside a week, if it had only 
the will to settle. Until the troops have been with- 
drawn, and above all the Black-and-Tans, no settle- 
ment is possible. No one can think of constructive 
politics when the daily newspapers are filled, day after 
day, with fresh stories of military outrage and destruc- 
tion. Every day some new relief fund has to be raised 
to provide for thousands of men whose employment 
has been deliberately destroyed by what General 
Macready describes as “ unofficial reprisals.” The 
withdrawal of the present Army of Occupation must 
be the first condition of peace. This is not a demand 
for political independence, but for the only valid 
pledge that the present barbarous regime will be finally 
terminated and never renewed. The demand for an 
Irish Republic holds the field only because there is no 
other practical alternative. Ninety-nine people out of 
every hundred in Ireland are convinced that to 
demand Dominion Home Rule would only be to 
invite endless prevarications on the part of the 
Government, and that Lord Birkenhead could once 
more say to his friends that, ‘‘ We are keeping them 
talking,” as he said in the United States during the 
Irish Convention. 

The formula of an Irish settlement is as simple as 
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it has always been. Anyone in Ireland could supply 
it, if there is only sufficient reason to believe that the 
Government means to settle with the country and 
not merely to kill time. Give Ireland real self- 
government, with full power to manage her own 
affairs, and with guarantees that the present aay 
reign of violence and pillage will not be repeated. 
Give Ireland a firm offer, which will really be carried 
out, and a settlement could be had for the asking. 


Denis GWYNN. 


THE AGONY 


NOTHER night of sorrow sent 
To man upon his knees ; 
Another will divided, spent 
With unavailing pleas. 


O Christ, our fellow-comrade, Thou 
Hast known our kind in part : 
Our human flesh, our spirit—now, 

Learn of our very heart. 


Silent, essential, and unshared 
Inheritance !—attain 

Thy birthright in us unimpaired, 
Our solitude of pain. 


Epwin Essex O.P. 
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Ee strongest human emotion being love, it is 
not surprising that art should so commonly 
have been prompted and sustained by this emotion. 
And since the highest love that a creature can receive 
is that of his Maker for himself, and the highest he 
can give is that of himself for his Maker, it is not 
surprising that religion should have inspired and 
controlled so many art works. 

I am not forgetting the contributions of Paganism. 
But may it not be said that they were great in so far 
as they sprang from the human emotion of love, or 
were informed by great ethical ideals and aspirations 
towards the worship of an Infinite Being ? 

In an essay, “ Paganism, Old and New,” Francis 
Thompson shows that the poetry and beauty of 
Paganism arise merely from an “ idealising retro- 
spective.” ‘‘ Pagan Paganism,” he says, “ was not 
poetical . . . the poetry of Paganism is chiefly a 
modern creation.”’ And as to beauty, he says, “‘ When 
Heine, addressing the Venus of Melos called her 
‘Our Lady of Beauty ’ the idea no less than the ex- 
pression, was centrally modern. I will go further— 
it was centrally Christian.” _ 

Thompson further combats “ the false idea that a 
modern Paganism could perpetuate, from a purely 
artistic sense, the beauty proper to Christian literature : 
that it is possible for the imaginative worker, like the 
conspirator in Massinger, to paint and perfume with 
the illusion of life a corpse. For refutation, witness 
the failure’ of our English painters, with all their 
art, to paint a Madonna which can hang beside 
the simplest old Florentine Virgin, without exhibiting 
the absence of the ancient religious feeling. And 
what has befallen the loveliness of Catholicity would 
—in a few generations, when Christianity had faded 
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Plainsong at Quarr Abbey 


out of the blood of men—befall the loveliness of 
Christianity.” 

Christianity, the religion of love—we may say the 
Catholic Church—having given us our great cathedrals, 
our great Madonnas, our great glass, our great litera- 
ture, from Dante to Keats—it would be strange 
indeed if it had inspired no music—nay, most strange 
if it had not centuries ago evolved a worship-music 
manifesting all the qualities of great art—beauty, 
unity, variety, proportion, and fitness to its end. 

Most men (otherwise well educated) know little or 
nothing of such music. Some having heard or read 
alittle about it, or even having heard a little of it, are 
sceptical, or deny its greatness. Not many give 
themselves the chance of pronouncing an unbiassed 
judgment by visiting some of the churches where it 
is habitually and competently practised and sung. 
Such churches are few. But pre-eminent among 
them is the Abbey Church of Quarr, near Ryde, in 
the Isle of Wight, the home of the exiled monks of 
Solesmes. 

That the Church centuries ago evolved a chant of 
her own in the process of evolving a liturgy, is a fact. 
That this chant is the origin, the bedrock of all modern 
developments, which we cannot escape if we wish to 
understand the course, the growth of the music we 
commonly perform; and that it is worthy of our 
interest or even our veneration in having discharged 
this service, many may grant. But that this music is 
great art in itself in fulfilling the conditions laid down 
above, the vast majority even of music-lovers are 
ignorant. 

Plainsong or Gregorian chant—the chant proper of 
the Roman Church—has suffered from centuries of 
neglect and misunderstanding. ‘The invention of 
the musical staff was the first great blow to a chant 
that had been learnt by heart and orally transmitted 
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—the manuscripts used showing the phrasing, ex- 
pression, and melodic curves rather than the actual 
notes. In the palmy days of Plainsong, a cantor was 
qualified for his duties by a course of study lasting 
nine or ten years. To the staff we owe the preserva- 
tion of the actual notes sung. But the manuscripts 
henceforth were noted without signs rhythmic or 
dynamic, and the singers (freed from the necessity of 
learning by heart) must have depended more and 
more on a notation that showed merely the relative 
pitch of the melodies, though this exactly and clearly. 

A new music, founded on Plainsong and coeval 
with the invention of the staff, threatened tradition 
still more seriously. Printing made matters worse. 
And then the Protestant Reformation, which did 
such havoc with our organs, part-books, buildings, 
and glass, added almost the finishing touch to the 
destruction of an art that was already in an advanced 
stage of decadence. There followed about three 
centuries of almost complete silence of this venerable 
music as it had been known to the pre-staff cantors. 
The model system was being broken down during the 
sixteenth century, and about the year 1600 the major 
diatonic scale began to take its place as the normal 
scale for professional musicians. Free rhythm was 
also yielding more and more to the fixed beat of 
measure. ‘There grew up a race of men so ignorant 
even of Folk-song, so nurtured on leading-notes and 
dominant sevenths, so ridden with square-cut measures 
and misunderstood bars, that they could gibe at the 
old music as “ Gregorian groans,” and tell the story 
of Saul and the javelin. 

How was a reform to be effected ? Only by going 
back to the manuscripts. The living tradition had 
been lost. But the manuscripts with staff notation 
could be collated with the earlier-neumed manuscripts 
which, while not showing the exact pitch of the notes, 
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Plainsong at Quarr Abbey 


revealed almost everything else that the singers 
wished to know about the melodies as to general 
expression. Old didactic treatises (full of wearisome 
irrelevances as they are) could also be examined and 
found to yield occasional light. 

Such work as this has been undertaken by the 
Solesmes monks for many years. Manuscripts have 
been photographed and published, rhythmic signs 
elucidated and tested, and good editions prepared and 
printed. Histories and instruction books embodying 
recent research can now be studied, and many old 
texts examined. 

But something much more decisive has been 
accomplished. Music addresses the ear, and it is of 
the actual daily chant of the monks in choir as it 
strikes the modern ear that I wish to speak, only 
hoping that no superfluous or irritating words of mine 
will hinder others from relishing a new joy, and an 
experience unique and very refreshing in this nerve- 
racked and jaded world. 

How describe the ocean to one who has never been 
within sight, sound, or scent of it? How convey the 
awe of peaceful spaciousness, the pungent fragrance, 
“the many-twinkling smile,” the solemn sighing, the 
free-flowing rhythm of tide and wave? And not to 
be too fanciful, the singing of the monks at Quarr 
may in some sense be compared to the movement of 
the sea which surrounds them. 

Banished are petty sentiment and affectation, stilled 
the wearing fever of chromatics. Instead, the peace 
of diatonic movement ordered rather than measured, 
and the mellow volume of strength controlled in 
smooth uprise and fall. Here is the “ art that con- 
ceals art,” for method is not so easy to detect, the 
singers being masters and not victims of their very 
exact theories. Religion for the listener has per- 


_ haps for the first time in his life become audible. 
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For what is the origin and purpose of the chant but 
prayer ? 

Holiness is not a quality often sought or conveyed 
in our modern music, and its presence does not seem 
indispensable to works of high art. I suppose Wagner's 
Venusburg music is judged as gold in this reckoning ; 

et who can deny its tingling fleshliness. But holiness 
is the end of prayer, and the music of prayer must 
express this quality as we meet it in the great heroes 
of holiness, the men of spiritual genius, the saints of 
God. Our musical demands in this direction are 
generally very mean. Often we are content that music 
set to the words of Holy Scripture should be merely 
beautiful, or pretty, or even such as will satisfy the 
confessedly unmusical person who (as he says) “ knows 
what he likes.” At the highest we are only too ready 
to accept a dash of religiosity or pietistic sentimentality. 
For fitness to its end is one of the last qualities we 
look for in amy work of art that takes its stand on 
religion; and this quality is dispensed with more 
universally and promptly in musical than in poetic 
or pictorial works. By all means enjoy Rossini’s 
Cujus Animam if you don’t understand the words, or 
can forget them ! 

Words are treated as holy things by the singers at 
Quarr—not only in reference to the meaning they 
signify, but in the care with which they are rhythmed 
and articulated. French tongues do not take easily 
to Latin pronounced more Romano ; but here the 
pronunciation has been brought to a high proficiency. 
One who is privileged to enter the monks’ refectory 
and hear them sing the long Benedictine grace, can 
note (what is also observable in choir) how the simplest 
diatonic phrases—pieces of pure unemotional recita- 
tive ungarnished by organ or faux-bourdon, take on 
such beauty of movement and tone, that someone 
has said: “It is worth going to Quarr to hear the 
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monks sing in tempore opportuno ”—the three notes of 
a minor third. 

Plainsong, the music of prayer, appeals to the 
simply devout, those who have the heart of children. 
They go to church to worship their Maker, and they 
don’t want to be distracted by things, however beauti- 
ful, that have no connexion with prayer. 

But among those who profess little or no religion 
are some who have a real perception of appropriate- 
ness in art, ‘‘ who after much learning and experi- 
ence, are children in spite of years.” They may 

nd more time at cheatres and concerts than at 
church, but they know when tne opera demands love 
music and gets only sentiment, when it calls for 
strength and gets merely pomposity. They even 
know that in church a whole range of human passions 
are in need of no expression whatever. They are 
saved by their real knowledgeZof art from mistaking 
the human for the divine. Such men as this are able 
to discern the true worth and excellence of Plainsong 
even in circumstances of the most unpromising kind. 

One of them (foremost then among English musical 
critics) a few years ago wrote as follows: “ The 
other day I attended a funeral in a little church. 
The old priest’s voice was cracked, the harmonium 
was wheezy, there was no choir—the organist singin 
all the responses and psalms; yet one thing struc 
me immediately : that}though hundreds of Requiems 
have been written, here in the old plain-chant you 
have the final expression of the same eternal feelings 
as begot the words. In the meanest conditions it 
rolls out perfect in beauty, sincerity, and intensity of 
emotion. Such music cannot be written nowadays : 
it oe up with the words,” etc. 

his I take to be a judgment almost exclusively 


from the view-point of art, but formed by one who 
had sound artistic perceptions in a very rare degree. 
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Those less sensitive, less sound, have a criterion 
that is not so exacting. Let them listen to the chant 
in ideal conditions as sung by Benedictines at the 
Abbey of Quarr. 


Dom ALPHEGE SHEBBEARE, O.S.B. 


AWAKENING 


INDS that till this day have blown unheeded— 
Familiar places meaningless before— 
Solemn organ-chords till now unnoticed— 


What is it that you have done to me ? 
What is it that you make me feel ? 


Are you the faint perfume of falling flowers 
Fading from once-trodden gardens ? 

Are you the music of young swelling buds— 
Wafted from the Gardens of Perfect Joy ? 


Ah, Lord—so long to wander nigh ! 
Dimly to see! So faintly thus to taste ! 
Scarce hearing! But with what passionate desire ! 


Dom THOMAS SYMONS. 





CONCERNING PAUL CLAUDEL 


E write no longer as we did in pre-war days. 
We express ourselves more drastically, go 
straighter to the point than before. If art has lost 
something in the process, truth has, on the whole, 
ained. Flung in lean years upon reality, we ourselves 
o— grown in some ways harder and more brutal, in 
others, simpler and more sincere. The moving spirit 
of the times has made us impatient of devious ways in 
life, of compromise. We take short cuts to our meaning 
when we have a meaning at all. Weak work, “ pretty ’ 
work, mawkish work, is frankly disregarded by all but 
the most incompetent or immature critic. The price 
of paper, the expense of transport and the increased 
rates of library subscriptions make us chary of accumu- 
lating purely ephemeral stuff. There is, I suppose, 
in the hearts of most of us, some sense of shortened 
time, of lessened opportunity, to make us instinc- 
tively value what seems powerful and strong in these 
uncertain hours which At a8 sa or some other power 
may lay waste when we know not. 

Writers who once held us through cheap means, 
or whose work had nothing to recommend it but some 
trick of graceful phrasing, have either learned to think, 
or dropped out of the widened literary circle altogether, 
because they could not meet the demands it made 
upon them. The writers of the past who still move us 
to-day are men who always had something to say that 
was worth hearing, and said it with a certain virility 
and strength. - 

As in England, so in France. Writers of Monsieur 
Paul Claudel’s mental stature—of whom, alas! there 
are too few—now number their followers in lines of 
thousands where before they might have been reckoned 
in scores. It is a significant fact that for a perceptible 
period, in his own country, Claudel’s admirers were 
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pacinty labelled as members of a passing “ cult.” 
here were at least two main causes for this. One— 
the more obvious reason—lay in the startling nature 
of his actual medium of expression, the markedly 
“libre” form of “ vers libres” he employed ; his 
unusual type of metaphors, at once more vivid, more 
dramatic, more startlingly full of colour than those we 
were accustomed to ; his trick of using eee tg com- 
mon phrases to give spiritual values, which shocked 
many pious persons ; his theory of the significance of 
sound, of the importance of deliberately using words 
which awoke certain vibrations rather than others 
which did not, and so on. This seemed too profound 
—or too far-fetched—a theory for many students to 
follow, and even writers who themselves, without 
quite knowing why, were scrupulously exact in their 
choice of one of two synonyms when either would 
apparently convey their meaning equally well, were 
up-in-arms against what they put down to literary 
pose. Claudel himself carries the theory so far as to 
apply it even to the importance of certain consonants 
in preference to others, as bringing about a certain 
condition of mind in the hearer which will make him 
take in more easily the precise grade of meaning. 


“ La lettre,” he explains, “ ou plus précisement la 
consonne, est une attitude sonore provoquée par lidée 
geénératrice qu'elle mime. . . . Comme S par exemple 
indique une idée de scission, N, produite par Toccasion de 
la voix, la langue de son bout venant s’attacher au palais, 
suggére Tidée de niveau intérieurement atteint, d'une 
declaration de surdité, du refus dans une plénitude 
latente.”” As examples, “ In, non, hominem, numen, 
omnis, nemo, semen, unus, numerus, nos, nous... .” 


_ It will be seen from the above quotation that Mon- 
sieur Claudel’s work demands more than mere “ eye 
service ” from his readers ; that, in philosophic realms, 
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he will be more readily understood by those who have 
studied the philosophies of the East, as he himself has, 
than by men of less wide learning. 

But there was another, possibly less obvious reason, 
why Monsieur Claudel’s work in France took longer 
to achieve fame there than in certain other countries. 
His passionate Christianity, his combative Catholicism, 
was hardly likely to be popular in a country the Govern- 
ment of which was for so long definitely hostile to 
Catholics ; which broke up many Religious Houses, 
which sent its priests and nuns into exile. Claudel 
uncompromisingly lifted the standard of faith aloft in 
full view of the populace ; waved it, not with the de- 
fiance of an unreasoning man, but the menace of 
perfect certainty. 

“Vous voyez cette terre qui est votre créature 
innocente. Délivrez-la du joug de l’infidéle et de 
l'impur et de l’Amorrhéen ! ” 


His appeal to humanity to return to God is the 
appeal of the man who has seen with his own eyes the 
living death which want of faith or misdirected faith 
brings to the soul. 

“Brahmes, bonzes, philosophes, tes conseils, Egypte! vos 
conseils, 

Vos méthodes, et vos démonstrations et votre discipline, 

Rien ne me réconcilie, je suis vivant dans votre nuit abominable, 
je léve mes mains dans le désespoir, je léve les mains dans la 
transe et le transport de l’espérance sauvage et sourde ! 

Qui ne croit plus en Dieu, il ne croit plus en 1’Etre, et qui hait 
l’Etre il hait sa propre existence. 

Seigneur, je vous ai trouvé. 

Qui vous trouve, il n’a plus tolérance de la mort, 

Et il interroge toute chose avec vous et cette intolérance de la 
flamme que vous avez mise en lui! ” 

The voice of Truth here, and stark reality. France 
sees Monsieur Claudel now for what he is, a brilliant 
manfof intellect, making the most of his unusual oppor- 
tunities of studying men and ethics, as even the super- 
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ficial observer must admit. Great emotions dominate 
him throughout ; at times his work glows with the 
fire of real genius. Monsieur René Gillouin in his 
Idées et Figures d’Aujourd’hui, lately published by 
Grasset, pays him a generous tribute. 


“Monsieur Paul Claudel posséde 4 un degré 
eminent . . . le don de l’image neuve et fraiche, de 
la métaphore imprévue et saisissante. Images et 
métaphores chez lui semblent arrachées aux objets 
eux-mémes ; elles obsédent notre esprit avec une 
netteté quasi hallucinatoire ; elles lui imposent une 
certaine vision de la nature, singulier et savant mélange 
de dur réalisme paysan, d’aristocratique somptuosité 
orientale et de mysticité catholique. Dans |’ordre 
spirituel, M. Paul Claudel vise constamment au grand 
et au sublime. . . . Son verbe abrupt, éclatant et 
magnifique s’égale sans effort aux états les plus élevés 
et les plus tendus de la vie intérieure: l’ambition de 
régner, la passion revolutionaire, la fureur amoureuse, 
la satieté du savoir et du pouvoir, l’extase de la con- 
templation, la soif du sacrifice. Il a l’ampleur du 
souffle, la noblesse et le sérieux de l’accent, tour 4 tour 
ou ensemble lyrique, épique, tragique. Il est mieux 
qu’un auteur, il est un homme, il est un chrétien, un 
homme intégre et intact, un chrétien qui a vécu avec 
une poignante intensité les angoisses et les délices de 
la naissance de la vie en Dieu, et qui a su les traduire 
avec l’éloquence la plus frémissante.” 


“ Individualiste en art jusqu’a l’anarchie,” he says 
again, “ Monsieur Paul Claudel est d’ailleurs dans 
l’ordre politique et religieux . . . monarchiste, féo- 
daliste et catholique comme on ne Il’est plus... . 
C’est sans doute pourquoi les catholiques d’aujourd’hui, 
étonnamment dépourvus d’esprit historique . . . 
ont été si lents 4 l’apprécier. . . . M. Claudel 
. . . fait passer sa foi avant son art, il met son art au 
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service de sa foi, c’est autour de sa foi qu’il entend 
réaliser l’unité de sa vie intérieure.” 

Claudel, in a world of transition and chaos, has not 
deviated a hair’s-breadth from his pre-war standards or 
ideals. This, naturally, because his work is built upon 
an unalterable foundation and because he takes it as 
a vocation. 

It is only just to use God’s gift in God’s service. 
His aim is ever to be just. 

“Juste comme vous étes parfait, juste et vivant 
parmi les autres esprits réels.” 

Spending himself, giving the sweat of his brow, the 
painful labour of an exhausted mind and body to the 
task, he receives additional vitality to make up for all 
he has lost. 

“Comment saurais-je ce que je dois, et quel échange y-a-t-il si 
je rends la méme chose que je regois ? 

Comme le vicaire 4 la sacristie qui regoit l’argent des messes, 
entre la matiére et l’esprit, entre la campagne et la ville, 

Elle préside 4 des mystérieux commerces.”’ 

Paul Claudel’s book of the Cing Grandes Odes, which 
even some Catholics find too mystical, is, in the 
present writer’s view, one of his finest achievements. 
It traces in poems of exceptional beauty and dignity 
the process by which the human soul is penetrated 
with grace until at length it knows no life apart from 
God. There is the passionate struggle between the 
natural man and the spiritual ; the deliberate shutting 
of natural ears to the mystical appeal ; rebellion, nights 
of darkness, the slow shredding of self ; painful acts 
of detaching, fibre by fibre, the links which clog the 
soul; the surging waters in which from time to time 
it is almost drowned ; its slow escape from living death; 
its growing sensitiveness, its strengthening faculties ; 
its ultimate intake of fuller richer life in more 
abundant draughts; illumination, which prefigures 
God’s design. .. . 
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“ Claudel,” writes Professor J. Middleton Murry in 
the Quarterly Review of January, 1917, here “ halts i in 
mid-journey— nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita’ 
—and turns to make an acceptable music to the Lord. 
. The five odes are . . . full of poetry that is deliber- 
atel great. It would have rejoiced Matthew Arnold 
to discover in Claudel a French poet who could so 
surely use the grand style. . . . Everywhere he moves 
securely, by reason of his faith in God and in himself 
as the poet and servant of God. . A Catholic poet 
. his poetry can make a deeper ap eal to those who 
do not share his certitude than that of many poets who 
profess no faith. Deep in the souls of men whose 
souls have depths to a reached, there is identity. 
Thus the most personal confession of a great man is 
impersonal and universal. . Almost he persuades 
us that if we should but open wide our physical eyes, 
from us too no secrets would be hid.” 


In order to make his work clearer and more gener- 
ally intelligible Monsieur Claudel has given clues in 
the shape of “Arguments” to these poems. Written 
for the most part in a period of exile, whilst acting as 
French consul in various _ arts of China and Japan, 

ine 


the first great ode to the Muses was begun at 
Paris in 1900 and finished at Shanhaikwan in 1907. 
In the loneliness of exile the as sees how the writer 
may serve God, if he flings self away and casts himself 
into the infinite. 
“Que mes vers ne soit rien de l’esclave! mais tel que l’aigle 
marin, qui s’est jété sur un grand poisson, 
Et I’on ne voit rien qu’un éclatant tourbillon d’ailes, et 1’éclab- 
oussement de l’écume ! 
- Que m ‘importe la porte ouverte, si je n’ai pas la clef? 
Ma liberté, si je n’en suis le propre maitre? . 
Vous, qui étes l’Etre parfait, vous n’avez pas empéché que je ne 
sois aussi ! 
Vous voyez cet homme que je fais et cet étre que je prends en 
vous. 
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O mon Dieu, mon étre soupire vers le vétre ! 

Délivrez-moi de moi-méme! délivrez l’étre de la condition! .. . 

Il n’y a qu'une maniére seule 

D’étre, qui est d’étre en vous, qui est vous-méme ! 

... Mon Dieu, qui avez séparé les eaux inférieures des eaux 
supérieures, 

Mon cceur gémit vers vous, délivrez-moi de moi-méme parce-que 
vous étes ! 

. . « Je vois le parfait homme sur la croix, parfait sur le parfait 
Arbre. 

Votre Fils et le nétre, en votre présence et dans la nétre cloué 
par les pieds et les mains de quatre clous, 

Le coeur rompu en deux et les grandes Eaux ont pénétré jusqu’a 
son coeur.” 


Look, and see God. 


“Vous étes en ce monde visible comme dans l'autre. 

Vous étes ici. 

Vous étes ici, et je ne puis pas étre autre part qu’avec vous. 

Que m’arrive-t-il ? car c’est comme si ce vieux monde était 
maintenant fermé. .. . 

La clef de voite vint capter la forét paienne. . . . 


Vous étes ici avec moi. 
Il est fermé par votre volonté comme par un mur et par votre 

puissance comme par une trés forte enceinte! . . . 

Il est fermé, et voici soudain que toutes choses 4 mes yeux 
Ont acquis la proportion et la distance.” 

Two poems in the volume, that of “L’Esprit et l"Eau,” 
written at Pekin in 1906, and “‘ La Muse qui est la 
Grace” at Tientsin a year later, have frequently been 
called obscure by critics. 


Yet the “ Argument ” furnished by the writer him- 
self is surely clear enough ? In Pekin, which is to him 
as a prison-house, aware of captivity as the Israelites 
were By the waters of Babylon, the poet dreams of the 
sea and has a vision of Eternity. The sea is infinite, but 
“esprit ” is more infinite still. “‘ Elan vers le Dieu 
absolu qui seul nous libére du contingent.” In this life 
we are separated from Him. But we are linked to Him 
by the fluid element, “‘ esprit ou |’eau,” which pene- 
trates all things. ‘“‘ L’esprit en toute chose dégage 
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l’eau, illumine et clarifie. . . . L’eau qui purifie quand 
elle jaillit 4 l’appel de Dieu, ce sont ces larmes qui 
sortent d’un cceur pénitent.” In profound silence 
after he has laid bare his soul in true contrition man 
may hear the breath of the Spirit of God. 

The explanation of the fourth Ode is clearer still. 
The poet speaks to his Muse and finds that before his 
eyes she is transformed into Grace, in the Catholic 
acceptation of thé term. He tries to cast off her in- 
fluence, he implores her to leave him to his human 
duty ; in place of his soul he offers her a world which 
he can recreate by the power of language. . . . 


“ Laisse-moi chanter les ceuvres des hommes et que chacun 
retrouve dans mes vers ces choses qui lui sont connues.”’ 


But the muse answers : 


“ Ferme les yeux et respire la vie froide! . . . 

Avance-toi et vois l’éternel matin, la terre et la mer sous le 
soleil du matin comme quelqu’un qui paraft devant le tréne 
de Dieu.” 


The poet answers desperately : 
“‘ Ne me montre point 
Cette lumiére qui n’est pas pour les fils de la Terre!” 


But the Voice of the Muse replies, implacable : 
“ Ni dans la joie ni dans la douleur avec moi point de repos ! ” 


In “La Maison Fermée,” exiled from his kind, 
lonely with supreme loneliness, in “ cette extrémité 
du monde oi Ia terre n’est plus qu’un peu de sable et 
ou le ciel que vous avez fait n’est jamais dérobé 4 mes 
yeux ” the poet knows at last that shadows are ex- 
terior, and light is in ourselves if we have God. “ Tu 
ne peux voir qu’avec le soleil, ni connaitre qu’avec 
Dieu en toi.” ‘The soul is"safeguarded by the wardens 
of its fortress, the four Cardinal Virtues. ‘‘ Ma 
Miséricorde est 4 la mesure de |’univers 33 elle est 
catholique, elle embrasse toutes choses. . . . Apprenez 
4 étre fermé comme moi.” 
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“ Le réduit ot nous recevons le Seigneur croit plus 
silencieusement en nous que le temple de Salomon qui 
fut construit sans aucun bruit de la hache et du mar- 
teau.” 

I have made these copious quotations from Claudel’s 
inspired work because of the extreme difficulty the 
reader who wants to know more of it will find in pro- 
curing a copy. After five years of ceaseless effort I 
have within the hour of writing this at last succeeded 
in getting a copy which I am assured is ‘‘ probably the 
last to be had.” An isolated copy can be found at the 


British Museum, and I believe also at the Bodleian at 
Oxford, but unless Cing Grandes Odes has lately been 
republished, even second-hand copies seem no longer 
available. 

For the real lovers of Claudel who believe that at 
times he has soared to sublime heights are not dis- 
posed to part with any copy of his work, least of all, 


this. Apart from every other reason, his first editions, 
even to-day, have definite value. The world is begin- 
ning to know that he ranks with the really great ; that 
long after other men of his time are forgotten his name 
will live. His name, did I say? His work, rather, 
the torch of faith with which he has lit the way of many 
souls who would have stumbled in the dark but for 
his influence. 

Even before the war, Claudel’s flaming words, his 
triumphant confidence echoed in the hearts of the 
young. 

Like Foch, he never hid his faith, but on the con- 
trary, held to it with such serene loyalty and confidence 
that even his enemies are forced to know what source 
it is from which he draws his strength. 


May BATEMAN. 





CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM.* 


N this very full and trustworthy account by an Anglican 
clergyman of the notable doings of a group of Church of 
England men in the nineteenth century two things, in 
especial, are of interest to Catholics to-day: (1) The move- 
ment called Christian Socialist. (z) The self-governing 
workshop. 

(rt) It was at the time of the first stirrings of the Second 
Spring in England—a time when Protestant “society ” felt 
its very foundations shaken by the conversion of Newman 
and by “ Roman aggression,” and believed all law and order 
about to be overturned by revolutionary Chartists—that 
the Christian Socialists, whose antecedents may be traced 
to Carlyle, Coleridge, and Southey, came to the front. 
Shocked at the horrors perpetrated on men, women, and 
children by triumphant and unrestrained capitalism, at the 
sweating, the insanitary dwellings of the poor, at the wide- 
spread misery in a land where vast riches were conspicuous, 
the Christian Socialists; of whom F. D, Maurice, Charles 
Kingsley, and J. M. Ludlow were the chiefs, declared that 
the social question must not be left to freethinkers for its 
solution, and that the Christian people of God must take 
their part against “the unsocial Christians and the un- 
christian socialists.” The word Socialism has always been 
used loosely in this country, and the inability to agree upon 
a common and exact definition has provoked a vast amount 
of irrelevant controversy. In the main, however, the early 
meaning of the term—a co-operative order of society where 
all laboured for the common good and private gain had 
no place—was in the minds of Maurice and Kingsley in 1850, 
and in calling themselves Christian Socialists, they never 
sought to anticipate the later and more scientific economics 
of Marxian Socialists. ‘‘ The watchword of the Socialist is 
co-operation,” wrote F. D. Maurice; “the watchword of 
the anti-Socialist is competition. Anyone who recognizes 
the principle of co-operation as a stronger and truer principle 
than that of competition has a right to the honour or the 
disgrace of being called a Socialist.” 

* Christian Socialism, 1848-54. By Charles E. Raven, M.A. 
(Macmillan. 17s. net.) > 
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(It must be remembered that in 1850 in England states- 
men and political economists alike were convinced that 
competition in trade was “‘a law of life,” that to buy cheap 
and sell dear was the only sound principle in business, and 
that the main thing was to make money, no matter who 
suffered at the money-maker’s hands. Many years were to 
elapse before Catholics, becoming once more articulate, 
would insist, as Cardinal Manning did, on the rights of the 
labourer, and learning from the scholastic writers the for- 
gotten teaching of the medieval Church revolt against 
usury, rackrenting, excess profits, and the elegance of living 
in idleness on the labour of other people.) 

J. M. Ludlow, brought up a Protestant in France and 
well acquainted with the French Socialists of 1848, and the 
Associations ouvriéres in Paris, put the case with equal 
clearness : “‘ If it be given to us to vindicate for Christianity 
its true authority over the realms of industry and trade ; 
for Socialism its true character as the great Christian revolu- 
tion of the nineteenth century, so that the title of “ Socialist ” 
shall be only a bugbear to the idle and to the wicked ; and 
society, from the highest rank to the lowest, shall avowedly 
regulate itself upon the principle of co-operation, and not 
drift rudderless upon the sea of competition, as our let-alone 
political economists would have it do; then, indeed, we 
shall have achieved our task ; and, in the meanwhile, we 
trust in God that no amount of obloquy, ridicule, calumny, 
neglect, shall make us desert it, so long as we have strength 
and means to carry on the fight.” 

With the plain desire to change somewhat radically 
social conditions in England, and meaning by Socialism 
co-operation in industry, and not the forcible expropriation 
of capitalists and landlords of later revolutionary Socialists, 
did this little group of Church of England men set about 
their work. They have exercised a lasting influence— 
especially upon the younger High Churchmen. The Working 
Men’s College in Camden Town is directly their work. Such 
Anglican societies as the Christian Social Union and Church 
Socialist League with their considerable membership have 
aroused the consciences of many to the social evils that sur- 
round us, and helped to create a sense of civic responsibility 
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and Christian citizenship ; and both these societies are the 
fruit of the Christian Socialism of 1850. Apart from the 
public and political activities inspired, university and public 
school settlements, boys’ clubs, and men’s clubs, and count- 
less other agencies for promoting a more neighbourly life all 
owe their being to the Christian Socialists and their im- 
mediate disciples. If the Church of England has not suc- 
ceeded in reconciling democracy to the Anglican faith its 
Christian Socialists have at least done their best to promote 
goodwill between trade unionists and clergymen, and it is 
largely due to their efforts that in England our Labour 
Party is not hostile to Christianity. 

(2) The self-governing workshop was the first attempt 
of the Christian Socialists to test by practice their co- 
operative principles. Associations of working tailors, boot 
and shoemakers, bakers, printers, builders, and engineers 
were formed, enjoyed a brief and troubled prosperity, and 
passed away. The difficulties were enormous. The pro- 
moters were inexperienced, internal jealousies and rivalries 
rent the associations, and the heroic adventure was regarded 
by worldly men as provision for a career. The lack of dis- 
cipline and of means to enforce discipline proved fatal. 

And this matter of discipline and its enforcement remains 
a stumbling block to our schemes for a better social order 
to-day. Proposals for Gild Socialism (urged enthusiastically 
by many who dislike the idea of a social democracy, i.e. 
a co-operative commonwealth where the means for the 
satisfaction of our physical needs shall be owned by the 
whole community and distributed to all) ; for syndicalism 
—that system, largely favoured by French and Italian 
workmen, which gives to the labourers in each industry the 
ownership of the raw material and the management of the 
mine or factory; for any kind of Socialism that depends 
upon goodwill alone for its driving power—are alike con- 
fronted by the problem of discipline. How, in the trade 
gild for instance, is the petty tyranny, impatience, and other 
human failings of a capable manager or foreman to be 
resisted ? Or the indolence and disinclination from work, 
that at times overtake the most industrious of us, to be 
overcome ? Even in a co-operative commonwealth, with 
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the hours of social labour reduced to a necessary minimum 
of four per day, the tendency will probably remain on the 

of some of us to shirk that labour—merely because it is 
irksome to obey. 

But discipline is always, for most people, far more effective 
in a big society than in a small. To defy the foreman in 
a self-governing workshop, or the director of a co-operative 
factory is one thing: to challenge the excommunication of 
the nation by refusing to do one’s allotted task is quite 
another thing. Emperors and kings have shrunk from in- 
curring the,excommunication of the Pope, but the average 
Anglican, and still less the average Nonconformist, is hardly 
conscious of the meaning of ecclesiastical discipline, and 
certainly has no intention of putting up with restraints 
imposed by his minister. 

Religious discipline is strong enough to guide and direct 
a co-operative society, as it guided and for centuries directed 
the self-supporting communities of men and women in re- 
ligion. The Benedictines presented to the world many 
examples of co-operative commonwealths. 

Our problem, unhappily, is not concerned with a world 
acknowledging the authority of religion. Neither rulers 
nor subjects, save for the minority who cleave to the Catholic 
Faith, admit any external claim to their obedience. The 
rejection of the Papacy has been followed by the dethroning 
of emperors, and now the constitutional State is in its 
turn openly scorned, and it would seem is in danger of being 
overthrown. 

Military discipline, of course, can keep people at work. 
But this involves dictatorship, and mankind grows tired of 
dictators. 

A certain corporate feeling, esprit de corps, can maintain 
discipline, quite independently of Church or State. The 
Stock Exchange is strictly self-governed and to the general 
satisfaction of its members. The- Football Association re- 
quires no authority from Parliament, and its powers of 
suspension over all professional players is absolute. But 
the Football Association does not admit professional players 
to any voice in the management of the game, and refuses 
to allow ex-professionals to sit on club committees. 
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Similarly with cricket. The M.C.C. and the County Clubs 
are voluntary self-governing associations in that they are 
free from State control, and are not profit-making concerns 
for capitalists. But the professional cricketer does not sit 
on the club committee nor enjoy membership in the club. 
The amateur cricketer renders no less obedience on the field 
because he inhabits the pavilion, but the governing bodies 
of our great games give no sign of favouring the gild prin- 
ciple, and prefer to maintain the discipline that keeps the 
workman out of the management. And the professional 
player is, apparently, quite content with this arrangement. 
He is as free to retire from the game as the committee is 
free to retire him. 

The fear of personal starvation is the main compelling 
force that drives all of us, who have no dividends to live 
upon, to work for a living. With the passage of years we 
may count ourselves placed beyond this fear ; but the habit 
of work has been formed, and the pleasures of an increasing 
income and of accumulated savings will turn our minds from 
leisure and the contemplative life. The worst feature of 
this discipline of economic necessity is that it drives men 
and women to all manner of mean, ignoble, unworthy, 
vicious, timid, futile, and evil courses in order to get a 
living. The plea, ‘I must live,” explains the journalist 
setting down opinions that are not his own ; the newspaper 
proprietor excluding items of news that are true and invent- 
ing others that are false ; the politician taking office in the 
Government ; the novelist turning from the truth in romance 
and reality to the concocting of “ best sellers.” It also 
explains the lying advertisements, the desire to combine a 
high rate of interest with a safe investment, the prostitute, 
and the silence of the pulpit on the sin of avarice. Which one 
of us can say with truth, “‘ The world is the better for my 
daily work. I am actually helping to increase the number 
of good things that mankind needs, and the world would be 
poorer were I to leave off work ? ” 

Of course we know that a man cannot serve God and 
Mammon at the same time. But this difficulty is got over 
by apportioning so much of our time to Mammon and so 
much to God, an arrangement that enables us to bring up 
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our children respectably ; whereas (unless we have got 
reasonable “‘ private means,” as the phrase goes), we shall 
come to grief hopelessly, or at the best struggle bitterly with 
poverty all our life if we do not make some accommodation 
with Mammon and wink at the dishonesties of business. 
It is because vast masses of men and women are in revolt 
against an economic system that compels them to work, 
under fear of starvation, at things that are base, and often 
utterly shameful, that we are threatened with social catas- 
trophe and revolution. 

In God’s good time, it may well be this realm of England 
shall once more become Christian and its sons and daughters 
live and labour ad majorem Dei gloriam. In the meanwhile 
it is plain some sort of discipline is necessary if the work of 
the world is to be carried on. The discipline of the Catholic 
Church, coveiing all life, is totally unacceptable to the 
rulers of this world—financiers, cabinet ministers, capitalists, 
working class leaders 

The discipline of economic necessity is no less totally 
unacceptable to many Catholics, to whom it is unseemly 
that men and women for whom Christ died should be driven 
under fear of starvation to degrading and ridiculous occupa- 
tions, body and soul daily imperilled for the gratification of 
vain lusts and luxuries. 

The discipline of public opinion remains. And here, 
small minority though we are, the Catholic body can exert 
a powerful influence. With minds set on justice and hearts 
aflame with charity, we can, in season and out of season, 
take our part in the reorganisation of society ; helping in 
local and Imperial politics to get honest men and women 
chosen as candidates and elected to our councils, resisting 
the temptation to seek big dividends and high profits by 
the impoverishment of our neighbours, refusing to nourish 
the class prejudice that keeps us apart and gives to the very 
household of faith the chilly atmosphere of a private board- 
ing-house, and using our intelligences for the better under- 
standing of the meaning of wealth. 

“Tt is not that discipline hath merit in itself. For 
discipline is but the training that fits us for the fellowship 
of the saints and for citizenship in the city of God.” 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


HERE is probably no name better known in the realm 

of psychology than Dr. McDougall’s, and that he should 

have deserted Oxford and England for Harvard and America 
will be a matter of continual regret to all who know him 
and have had the pleasure of listening to his lectures. The 
fact that his book on Social Psychology should have reached 
its fifteenth edition in twelve years is eloquent testimony 
at once to the growing popularity of the subject and to the 
skill and erudition of the author. Dr. McDougall has ren- 
dered us more than one service of inestimable moment. He 
has put an end at once to the crude materialism which would 
explain mind in terms of body, and to the atomic associa- 
tionism which would reduce it to a conglomeration of simple 
ideas. Whether his arguments prove that the human soul 
is the evolutionary product of animal mind is open to 
question, but they at any rate prove that there is a human 
soul—which is something to be thankful for in days such as 
ours. They also show clearly that, whether all mental 


functions are developments of instinct or not, they at any 
rate play a much more important part in human life than 
is commonly supposed. 

Mr. Tansley is less well known, but his book is admirably 


written and gives us an even broader view of the “ new” 
psychology than does that of Dr. McDougall. His stand- 
point is the same—that of evolution, but he makes more 
of “‘the flood of light thrown upon the workings of the 
human mind by the discoveries and the resulting conceptions 
of modern psychopathologists ’—conceptions derived from 
a study of the “hysteric and the madman.” There is 
much about the primary unconscious and the secondary, or 
Freudian, unconscious ; still more about mental complexes, 
which are treated almost as if they were ‘ things-in-them- 
selves,” elements of which the mind is made up. “Yet 


* An Introduction to Social Psychology. By Wm. McDougall, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. Fifteenth Edition. (Methuen and Co., pp. xxiv.—459. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The New Psychology and its Relation to Life. By A. G. Tansley. 
(George Allen and Unwin, pp. 283. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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withal the writer is so eloquent, and his book forms so 
coherent a whole, that, unless one reads critically, almost 
one is persuaded that man’s mind is really what Mr. Tansley 
would have us believe—an organism possessing not only 
structure and activities, but “‘ distinct parts and functions,” 
which may sometimes go right, but often go wrong, and, in 
going wrong, lead to belief in God and in the categorical 
imperative! If, then, I devote the rest of this article to a 
criticism of this ‘‘ new ”’ psychology, it is not that I fail to 
appreciate the value of either of these books, but simply 
that truth may appear. 

Dr. McDougall states emphatically on p. 23 that “ all 
(psychologists) agree that man has evolved from pre- 
human ancestors whose lives were dominated by instincts.” 
It is a bold statement to make, and it would have been 
more accurate to say that all use this ‘‘ doctrine” (Dr. 
McDougall’s word) as a working hypothesis. But since 
man’s evolution from pre-human ancestors is assumed 
throughout in both books, and is even a principle upon 
which a very considerable number of arguments are based, 
it will be useless to criticize either book except from this 
point of view. 

The second principle used—that of Occam’s Razor—I 
shall also leave uncriticized. It is at any rate reasonable 
to prefer the simpler hypothesis to the more complex, and 
to base one’s reconstruction of life on as few primary 
entities as possible. 

This being said, I venture to suggest that Dr. McDougall 
is not a sufficiently thorough-going evolutionist, and that 
in consequence he has not explained life in the simplest 
possible way or reduced it to the fewest possible constituents. 
In the first place, he recognizes both “community of 
nature’ and “evolutionary continuity” between the 
higher and the lower forms of life, yet between the living 
and the non-living he recognizes neither. Life is purposive, 
whereas the motions of matter are merely mechanical. 
There is a break here, and also a gap, for the bearing of 
plant-life on the problems he discusses also is ignored. The 
break between the mechanical and the purposive is clear, 
as also that between the purposive and the purposively 
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conscious. But is there not also a break between the 
purposively conscious (which is characteristic of animals) 
and the consciously purposive (which is characteristic of 
man)? And is there not, on the other hand, continuity 
throughout, in the sense that the same fundamental prin- 
ciples or laws manifest themselves in each order or level of 
being ? Can we not recognize, for instance, in the first law 
of motion the general principle that all being tends to 
persevere in esse suo ; in gravitation the principle that all 
being strives, so to speak, to get into relation with portions 
of its environment ; in the attraction and repulsion of electric 
charges, and again in chemical affinity, the further principle 
that all being in its reaction to environment is selective ? 
If, then, continuity be an argument for evolution—and it is 
certainly the chief argument used—why not affirm evolu- 
tion from matter to man, and so seek the explanation of 
human life, not in the animal, but in the moving mass of 
matter of which his body is composed ? 


Had Dr. McDougall recognized that, whether there is 
evolution throughout Nature or not, there is at any rate 
continuity, he might easily have reduced his twelve 
“primary or simple instinctive tendencies ” to three—not 
to the three that Mr. Tansley deems fundamental, the sex- 
instinct, the herd-instinct, and the ego-instinct, but to three 
tendencies characteristic of all orders of being, its tendency 
to maintain itself in being, its active and passive potential- 
ities, and its attraction or aversion with respect to other 
beings. 

Thus, the instincts of flight and of repulsion are plainly 
but different modes of expressing aversion. The instinct 
of self-abasement is its further consequence. Curiosity 
implies attraction, and self-display the endeavour to 
attract. These instincts, moreover, and also the remaining 
instincts, all seem to be connected with the endeavour of 
the individual to maintain in being either itself or the 
species, with which in man there is a conscious, in the 

an unconscious, but none the less real, solidarity. 

The instincts of seeking food, of acquisition and of con- 

struction, for |instance, plainly concern self-preservation. 

So does pugnacity, which is evoked by thwarted activity, 
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while the instinct of reproduction, the parental instinct, 
and the gregarious instinct all assist toward the preservation 
of the species. No doubt both in the higher animals and 
in man all these tendencies are more or less specific and also 
hereditary. But have they not been differentiated or 
specified by their objects, and may it not be that the only 
things handed down in reproduction are their physiological 
predispositions ? Of all instincts none is more specific than 
that of sex, yet its early expression is both indeterminate 
and varied. It becomes specific only with the advent of 
physiological changes in the organism. Its energy may 
easily become directed toward objects other than those 
which subserve its primary purpose, and again may quite 
commonly be “sublimated,” i.e. diverted into other and 
non-sexual channels. There is in the animal a primary 
craving, but it is objects and physiological structure that— 
consciously or unconsciously—differentiate it and urge it 
in this or that direction. 

Another fundamental principle characteristic of all forms 
of being is that of activity and passivity. All finite being 
mutually determines, and is determined by, its environment. 
This is essentially a dual function, and is expressed physio- 
logically by afferent and efferent nerves, psychically by 
perception and conation leading to behaviour or action. 
Yet, in conformity with modern usage, both Dr. McDougall 
and Mr. Tansley introduce a third term, the “ affect,” as a 
kind of link between the cognitive and the conative. The 
physiological counterpart of this ‘‘ affect ” is said to be the 
central part of the nervous system, or (according to Pagano) 
the basal ganglia of the brain. Its psychical expression is 
emotion developing into the sentiments, all of which Dr. 
McDougall caretully analyses, and reduces to their com- 
ponent parts, the “‘ affects ’’ of particular instincts. 

This link-theory seems to me to be radically unsound. 
It is the distinction of efferent and afferent nerves that is 
primary. The central part of the nervous system is a further 
development which co-ordinates them. If the “affect ” 
arise here, the lower animals have no affect, and hence no 
instinct, since to instinct the affect is essential. It is also 
worthy;of {note that, as Dr. McDougall’s argument pro- 
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gresses, he seems more and more inclined to give up this 
triple function view. He even gets so far (on p. 384) as to 
confess that the theory of T. H. Green and Prof. Stout, who 
“ recognize will as a fundamental faculty co-ordinate with 
cognition ”—i.e. two faculties only—is in general terms the 
same theory as his own! Mr. Tansley also surrenders in 
a footnote on page 36, in which he admits that “ affect is 
best regarded rather as a tone accompanying mental action 
than as a mental process,” which is precisely what Aristotle 
claimed. Emotion of some sort and degree accompanies 
all forms of mental activity, and in this sense is conative. 
It expresses the dominant attitude of the mind toward its 
environment or toward the self at any given moment. But 
also it is cognitive, for in it the character of the object is 
vaguely recognized, and it is the character of the object that 
determines which emotion shall arise. Two elements are in- 
volved, and as the cognitive element develops, the intensity of 
the conative attitude tends more and more to disappear. 
Dr. McDougall is doubtless right in denying that “ the 
type of all the higher forms of action is the so-called ideo- 
motor action, the action which is supposed to result directly 
from the presence in consciousness of the idea of that action”? ; 
but, on the other hand, in his own theory of action he seems 
to attribute far too much to the innate, hereditary, specific, 
and instinctive character of action. That there are springs 
of action generically differentiated by inherited physiological 
dispositions is unquestionable. But it is environment, 
operating through “ideas,” that develops and further 
differentiates them. This is most apparent in “ sympathy,” 
“ suggestibility,” and “imitation,” which are classed by 
Dr. McDougall as “ pseudo-instincts”; but it is also 
apparent in all action. Perception does not merely initiate 
an instinctive response, it determines, in part at least, the 
character of the response. Why, then, should Dr. McDougall 
deny that in man the idea of an action as morally right 
may itself tend to initiate conduct that is right ? Are not 
all ideas dynamic in the sense that they set up mental 
processes which must ultimately result in some sort of 
action, internal or external? And does not action quite 
commonly express the idea which determines it ? 
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I agree with Dr. McDougall that “conscience ” has a 
history in the life of the individual, and is something slowly 
built up in the course of moral training and under the influ- 
ence of the social environment. That has always been the 
Catholic view, and accounts for our insistence on Catholic 
teachers and a Catholic atmosphere in our schools. But I 
think that he confuses two senses in which the term “ con- 
science ” is used, and is hence led to identify conscience with 
character. Surely they are not the same thing? Moral 
character is a most powerful spring of action : conscience, as 
such, is not. It merely tells us what actions are right and 
what are wrong, and its judgments may be “‘ disobeyed.” 
It performs, in fact, that function which Dr. McDougall and 
St. Thomas agree in ascribing to reason. It “aids us in 
determining what is good, and in deducing from our 
knowledge of the good, conclusions as to what actions are 
right ” (p. 379). Conscience, then, is reason, judging about 
moral deeds. It is moral character, not conscience, that 
should be defined, with Green, as “‘ an organized system of 
habits of will.” 

On this point—except for the ambiguity—Dr. McDougall 
would seem to be in agreement with Catholic teaching, 
both sciéntific and dogmatic, as he is also in agreement with 
us in his insistence on the reality of the soul and on the 
radical difference between the mental and the merely 
physiological, or the merely mechanical. But both he and 
Mr. Tansley differ from us vitally in their attitude toward 
human intelligence, which both regard as the product of 
animal evolution, becoming progressively more manifest 
as we pass from lower to higher species. No proof of this 
thesis is offered. No attempt is made to define intelligence, 
or to compare it with the operations of instinct, from which 

it is supposed to have arisen—which is all the more strange 
in that Dr. McDougall admits that reasoning from premisses 
to conclusion is distinctive of man. The evolutionist, it 
would seem, is so sure of his general position that he deems 
proof unnecessary, and prefers rather to act on the principle 
that a question may be considered to have been effectively 
begged if only he beg it a sufficient number of times. 

But why do we argue from premisses to conclusion ? 
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Is it not because we have a problem to solve, some question 
that we wish to answer, something that we seek to account 
for or explain? And is not the intellectual process by 
which we solve problems analagous to, but of a higher 
order than, processes which take place on the instinctive 
level? There is the stimulus in the shape of a problem, 
with its attendant emotional interest ; a central part which 
consists in the process of solution; and, finally, there is 
the solution itself, which is arrived at with emotional satis- 
faction. All the elements of a distinct “instinct ” are 
present. Our conative human intelligence completely 
satisfies Dr. McDougall’s definition, and that without intro- 
ducing the element of physical action at all. It is in very 
truth “an inherited or innate psycho-physical disposition ” 
(or better psychic disposition, since the brain-activity 
involved is quite secondary), ‘“‘ which determines its possessor 
to perceive, and to pay attention to, objects of a particular 
class”’ (in this case, an intellectual problem) , “to ex- 
perience an emotional excitement of a particular quality 
upon perceiving such an object ” (i.e. here, the problem), 
“and to act in regard to it in a particular manner, or, at 
least, to experience an impulse to such action” (p. 29). 
Yet this “ instinct ” is so radically different from any that 
Dr. McDougall enumerates, and so little apparent on the 
animal level, that it does not appear in his list ! 

It may be said that there is “‘ curiosity,” but the instinct 
of curiosity is defined merely as an impulse “ to approach, 
and to examine more closely, the (unfamiliar) object that 
excites it.” It involves, therefore, a physical process from 
start to finish, which intelligence does not. It is also 
apparent in children long before they begin to manifest 
intelligence. Doubtless that which arouses curiosity also 
implies a problem to be solved, and in a sense the animal 
may be said to solve problems, in that its curiosity may find 
satisfaction in further experience, or again in that, when 
imprisoned, by trial and experiment it may find a way out. 
But this animal process is a°very different¥thing from the 
intellectual process in which a problem is consciously 
recognised as a problem, and its solution found by mentally 
framing hypotheses and deducing consequences from them, 
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or by considering analytically the implications of fact. 
The rational process by which man recognizes an intel- 
lectual problem and seeks to solve it, has analogies in the 
animal world, as also in the plant world, and again in the 
world of inanimate matter, but it is identical neither in 
nature nor in its manifestations with the psychophysical 
process by which an animal’s attention is arrested and his 
curiosity satisfied by physical acts. Animals give us no 
reason to suppose that they ever ask ‘‘ why,” or seek to 
explain, or reason in order to explain. Man does. 

It may perhaps be urged with Monsieur Bergson, as 
against this thesis, that man’s attempt to solve problems is 
subservient to the interests of practical life. But this is 
irrelevant. The question is not whether human intelligence 
be an instrument, but whether the nature of that instrument 
is the same as those which the animal uses. Moreover, man 
may attempt, and often does attempt, to solve problems 
for their own sake. If it were not so, he would not philoso- 
phize nor take delight. in the intricate problems of higher 
mathematics. 

Between the intellectual process of solving a mental 
problem and the conscious processes of animal life then, 
there is a difference no less great than that which exists 
between a conscious process and the unconscious processes 
of vegetative life, or between the latter and the mechanical 
processes of inorganic matter. If, then, we are justified in 
denying evolution in the one case, we are justified in denying 
it in the other. It may be that there is a post hoc in all three 
cases. It may also be that, given the right organization of 
matter, life, consciousness or thought will de facto invariably 
animate it. This, indeed, is what happens when a child 
comes into being. But there is no evidence aposteriori or 
apriori that a specifically higher form can be Evolved from, 
or Produced by, one specifically lower. It is a propter hoc, 
not a post hoc, that has to be proved, and this in the sense 
not of a final, but of a genuinely efficient cause. In spite of 
Dr. McDougall’s brilliant and searching analysis of human 
emotions and Mr. Tansley’s skill in packing ideas away in 
complexes, neither the one nor the other has as yet succeeded 
in reconstructing;our human intelligence out of the elen -uts 
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of animal instinct. There is the post hoc ergo propter hoc 
argument, but this, as Dr. McDougall remarks, is merely 
the logic of uncultured man. The “desire for objective 
truth ” may or may not form “ one of the most important 
purely mental conations of the highly developed self- 
regarding complex ”’ (Tansley, p. 163), but it certainly con- 
stitutes one of the most important purely mental conations 
of mankind. If it were not so, or if as the result of his 
“purely mental conations”’ it were impossible to attain 
to objective truth, I fail to see why either of the books that 
we have been discussing should have been written. The 
pragmatic point of view, which emphasizes conation at the 
expense of cognition, is doubtless of value as an antidote to 
an exaggerated intellectualism, but once it lays claim to 
be the true view, it nullifies itself. For,-if it be true in the 
old sense, the attainment of objective truth is possible ; 
and it cannot be true in the pragmatic sense, for by treating 
them as a subjective product it destroys the objectivity, and 
hence the value, of the most fundamental of our concepts 
and beliefs, 


LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J. 
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EUROPE AND THE FartH. By Hilaire Belloc. (Constable 
& Co., Ltd., London, 1920. 17s. 6d.) 


The main idea of Mr. Belloc’s new book—the Faith is 
Europe and Europe is the Faith—must carry conviction to 
all Catholics. We accept it as part of Catholic vision. We 
can even supplement many of Mr. Belloc’s points with others 
which he has been obliged to omit owing to the need for 
compression. The idea explains so much in medieval 
history: the importance of the baptism of Clovis by 
St Remigius; the significance of the Church’s support 
which, given- at a critical moment to the Emperor 
Theodosius, turned the scale in his favour ; the term, the 
Foreign Policy of the Papacy, applied to the Crusades ; the 
attitude of the Popes to the Empire at Constantinople 
during the medieval period ; the appalling disaster of the 
Eastern schism, and the never-ceasing efforts of the Papacy 
to heal the breach. This conception of European unity is 
never more convincing than when the story is told by a 
modern writer, Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher,* who does not share 
the vision and consequently puts forward no such theory. 
But the facts are too strong for him: they range themselves 
seemingly without his connivance. Though he may blur 
the issue by speaking of Christianity or the Christian Faith, 
when all the time (as Mr. Belloc points out) it is the Catholic 
Church he means ; though he may repeat the old joke of 
the theological difficulty which was to “ divide the whole 
of Christendom by an iota,” yet he is driven by results to 
pause at the significance of the adoption of the Catholic 
Faith by the ancestor of the first of the Three Races of the 
French Monarchy, if only to regret “‘ how stupid were Goths, 
Burgundians and Vandals to cling to their Arianism.” 

As far as English historical study is concerned this book 
may be dubbed Liber Querulus. Mr. Belloc evidently does 
not share the opinion lately expressed in BLACKFRIARS on 
the wonderful change that has taken place in the scene 
during the present century at least.f ‘‘ The history of 

* The Making of Modern Europe 1912 

t A Plea for Medieval Studies, by J. J. Dwyer. August, 1901. 
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England as related by Mr. H. W. C. Davis or Mr. H. A. L, 
Fisher is a very different thing, not only from the history 
of Macaulay and Froude, but of Freeman, Stubbs, and 
J. R. Green.” Mr. Belloc speaks of these last as if they 
still held the Universities. (And after all one may remember 
that Freeman insisted that the key to European History 
was the Roman Empire, at a time when it had not become 
a truism.) He attacks the Teutonic Theory as if it were still 
a going concern. The present trend is more accurately 
described by Mr. Chesterton in his recent remark: ‘The 
educated English are now trying to forget their very recent 
idolatry: of everything German.”* Mr. Belloc’s book may 
assist the stampede, but will not start it, for indeed it 
began long ago. The pure Teutonic Theory, like so many 
other theories, was a mere fashion, the fashion in history of 
the Victorian Age, like the Albert Memorial in art. The 
old lady who, after witnessing a performance of Antony and 
Cleopatra, ventured the remark: ‘‘ How different to the 
home-life of our own dear Queen!” was merely applying 
the test, the all but universal test, of a standard drawn 
from a German Court. That fashion practically died with 
Queen Victoria, whose death was fittingly followed by that 
of Bishop Stubbs who lived long enough to preach the 
Queen’s funeral sermon. Mr. Belloc in attacking a departed 
theory seems to be flogging a dead horse. The place of 
Stubbs, Freeman, and Green has been taken by Fustcl de 
Coulanges, and MM. Bémont and Petit-Dutaillis. The 
change introduced by the new century, which began as 
early as 1895 by the publication of Maitland and Pollock’s 
History of English Law, is summed up in the English preface 
to the translation of Studies Supplementary to Stubbs’ 
Constitutional History of M. Chas. Petit-Dutaillis brought 
out by the University Press of Manchester. ‘‘ The twenty- 
five years which have elapsed since it (Stubbs’ Constitu- 
tional History) appeared have seen much fruitful research 
both in England and abroad upon the period which it 
covers. Continental scholars, such as Fustel de Coulanges 
and Meitzen, and in this country, Maitland, Seebohm, 
Round, Vinogradoff, and others, have added greatly to our 


* The New Jerusalem, 
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knowledge of the origin and early history of English in- 
stitutions. The results of this research, so far as it had 

oceeded in Stubbs’ lifetime, were very imperfectly in- 
corporated by him in the successive editions of his book. 
Moreover, as M. Petit-Dutaillis points out in his Preface, 
the study of these institutions is now approached from a 
very different standpoint from that of Stubbs and his 
contemporaries. Some portions of the first volume of his 
Constitutional History have, therefore, become obsolete, and 
others require correction and adjustment.” This was 
written in 1908. And, since propinquity is a factor in more 
than love affairs, on the ground-floor at the British Museum, 
therefore “‘ handy ’’ to the reader, and on the shelf devoted 
to this particular study (2083e) will be found in amiable 
proximity Stubbs’s Constitutional History flanked on one 
side by M. Petit-Dutaillis, on the other by Lingard and 
Belloc and Lingard. The antidote has been provided. 
It looks as it English historical study were creeping up. 


But if the pure Teutonic Theory has been superseded, 
an element remains which, whatever its origin, is not ex- 
plained by the Roman Theory. In a previous book, The 
Historic Thames, Mr. Belloc, speaking of the enrichment of the 
squirearchy of England, at the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
traces the progress of this class back to the period imme- 
diately succeeding the Conquest and says that, owing to 
the fact that ‘‘ there was no systematic organization by 
which the local landowner definitely recognized a feudal 
superior and through him the power of a central Govern- 
ment,” William the Conqueror’s efforts to effect liaison 
failed, and “though he framed a vigorous feudal rule 
centring in his own hands, the ancient customs of the popu- 
lace. . . forbade that rule to endure.”” And again, there is the 
character of the English town which, as Mr. Belloc admits, 
was agricultural, and through the Middle Ages maintained 
its distinctively English character in sharp distinction to 
the municipal system which is the hallmark of the civiliza- 
tion of the Empire. Whatever their origin, the English 
town and the position of the local landowner appear to have 
received their persistive and enduring shape from a mould 
other than the Roman. 
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This brings us to the point: Does our acceptance of 
Mr. Belloc’s central conception, the Faith is Europe and 
Europe is the Faith, involve our accepting these smaller 
theories to which he attaches it? Must we abjure as 
relations these Anglo-Saxon kin whom Mr. Belloc re- 
presents as so wholly undesirable ? These “ Savages .. . 
Pirates ...of barbaric incompetence . . . who learnt 
no new language, but continued to talk that of their original 
seat.”’ (This appears to be rather a persistive trait and might 
be brought forward as a link in an alternative theory, since 
Englishmen are notoriously backward in acquiring other lan- 
guages.) They yet managed to learn the Faith ; to produce 
Bede the historian, described by Mr. Belloc as “ one of the 
really great men of European and Catholic civilization ;” 
King Oswald, the warrior-saint whose last words bequeathed 
a proverb to his army and to his people: ‘ Lord have 
mercy on their souls,”’ said Oswald as he fell to the ground. 
“What other nation on the face of the earth could have 
produced Mr. Gladstone and Sir Evelyn Baring and Lord 
Hartington and General Gordon: alike in their emphasis 
and their lack of emphasis, in their eccentricity and their 
conventionality, in their matter-of-factness and_ their 
romance ; these four figures seem to embody the mingling 
contradictions of the English spirit.”* Is not this English 
spirit the result of a mingling of different elements which 
defies the efforts of any theory to exclude one of them? 
Might not even the defection of Britain at the crisis of the 
Reformation be explained as a recrudescence of savagery 
due to unfortunate family antecedents . . . The Pirates 
. . . The Savages ? 

Theories are fascinating things ; indeed the accumulation 
of facts and records renders them inevitable for the marshal- 
ling of our material, they are a justifiable labour-saving 
device, they get the traveller along his way. But is it 
irrelevant in this connection to recall to mind the admoni- 
tion that warns us at Charing Cross : Do not sit down on the 
Moving Stairs ? 

M. M. C. CattHRop, F.R.Hist.S. 


* Eminent Victorians, by E. Lytton Strachey. 
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Sr. PATRICK—His WRITINGS AND LiFE. By Newport J. D. 


White, D.D. (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Pp. 122. 6s. 6d. net.). 


This latest publication has added to our increasing burden 
of indebtedness to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Part of the tragic humour of the hour is in the 
fact that these indispensable materials for the knowledge of 
St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, have been gathered 
together by a Professor of Trinity College, Dublin, and have 
been published by an English Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ! 

Dr. White has given us a scholarly work. We are inclined 
to think that wherever the scholarship has been slightly 
obscured it has been due to Dr. White’s inevitable limita- 
tions. Trinity College has given us many good things in 
literature and patriotism. But it could hardly be expected 
to be infallible in its account of the Bishop who made 
Ireland the age-long child of the See of Peter. 

This scholarly work on ‘one of the world’s greatest men 
and one of the Church’s first and greatest apostles gives 
rise to many questions. A minor question, which can hardly 
receive a satisfactory answer for some time is, ‘‘ Why do our 
schemes of education and examination not include the study 
of such works as the Confessio Sis. Patricii ?”” Some of the 
time the youth of Ireland spend in studying Virgil and 
Horace might well be given to the Latin of a man beside 
whom the men who wrote the ineid and the Satires are 
pigmies. And if the study of national history meant the 
study of Latin originals written with life enough to captivate 
even schoolboys, could there be any better way of studying 

history and of studying Latin ? 

_ Another problem raised by the work of Dr. White is the 
place of the Confession of St. Patrick in literature. The 
very title, Confessio, suggest the comparison with the work 
of another Bishop, St. Augustine (354-430) of Hippo, who 
was a contemporary of St. Patrick. 

It was about A.D. 400 that St. Augustine wrote his 
Confessiones. The book may be said to have created the 
difficult genus of autobiography; and even that most 
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difficult genus of spiritual autobiography. St. Augustine 
had no secular or ecclesiastical model, Greek or Latin, unless 
perhaps St. Paul’s letter to the Galatians. It is, therefore, 
not without significance that before half a century had 
passed another book of Confession had been published, 
St. Augustine’s personality was too dominant in the Western 
Church to have escaped the notice of St. Patrick. Moreover, 
at Lerins and elsewhere in France, St. Patrick was in a 
spiritual atmosphere redolent of Augustine. Indeed it 
might almost be affirmed that it was the great Augustinian 
spirit that conquered Ireland for the Faith, and incidentally 
gave us in the Confession of St. Patrick a masterpiece of 
spiritual autobiography, perhaps without parallel in the 
history of a people’s conversion. 
V. McN. 
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